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START FOR THE 
HE 


Goodwood 


the remarkably successful 


sale of 


outstanding features of 
Week the 
the astounding sum of 45,000 announced on 
the Wednesday—and the the 
horse in the race for the Goodwood Cup on the following 
Palatine 
for he has lost ten out of the one-and- 


were Prince Palatine for 
guineas 
hopeless performance ot 
lay. For a really great race-horse Prince has been a 
uriously inconsistent runner, 
twenty races in which he has taken part; he has, moreover, been 
beaten when so easy did the task in front of him appear to be that 
odds—long odds sometimes—were laid upon his ability to accomplish 
it. About nearly all of these said—that 
they have been complete. That is to say that when beaten, Prince 
Palatine has never so much as looked like winning, and it has been 
clearly evident that, the 
the time being, been incapable of In a sense, 
the f 
from the merit of the victories he has gained. 
they have been, including as they did the St. 


twice, and the Eclipse Stakes. 


failures there is this to be 


from some cause or other, horse has, for 


racing. therefore, 
fact that he has se frequently been beaten does not detract 
Notable 
the Ascot Cup 


One cannot, however, help wonder- 


victories 
Leger, 
ing why a horse capable at times of such brilliant performances 
should at other times show form little better than a poor-class plater, 


the more so that on at least two occasions he has been in terrible 


distress on returning to the paddock after the race. I have 
particularly in mind the state he was in after being beaten by 
Aleppo for the Jockey Club Cup last year—odds of 20 to 1 were, 
by the way, laid 
on Prince Pala- 
tine —and the 
pitiable appear- 


ance he presented 
when I saw him 
leg - weary and 
literally gasping 
for air after his 
hopeless failure 

5 to 2 on—in the 
race for the 
wood Cup. 


Good- 
How 


it comes to pass 


that such a 
horse as Prince 
Palatine can ever 


be reduced to 
such a state of 
exhaustion and 
distress passes my 
com prehension, 


the more that 
last week he had 
not even been 


asked to race for 


the last four or 
five furlongs. A 


thoroughly 


rained horse may ahs Be Se hia Wt, 
x beaten, but, ‘gt 
af i * wand 
lowever severe 
he racc, W. A. Rouch. PRINCE 
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GOODWOOD CUP. 
complete exhaustion and distress do not supervene, and even 
if “all out’ and blown, the heart and lungs speedily resume 
their normal functions. With regard to Prince Palatine, it 
must be assumed that his trainer imagined the horse to be 
fit, for failure carried with it a loss of 5,000 guineas to Mr 
Pilkington, a penal clause to that effect having been, | 
understand, part of the conditions of his sale to Mr. J. B. Joel. 
This much | know, that six furlongs from home the horse was 
‘ choking,”’ and I have not the least hesitation in adding that 
the state of sheer distress in which the horse came back, although 


he had been carefully eased by his jockey, was both pitiable and 
disgraceful, so much so that a good many people of my acquaintance 
expressed their opinion that the Stewards ought to have taken 
notice of it. I have said that even if only on account of the penal 
clause in the conditions of the sale it is impossible to imagine 
that the trainer of the horse did not believe him to be fit to run, 
it is possible that the horse was either sickening for some illness 


of which his trainer 


was not aware, and it is possible that he is 

suffering from some organic disease which is aggravated by the 
excitement and strain of a race. As to that I have no knowledge, 
but I venture to suggest that the matter should be looked into, 
and that carefully, for no trained horse ought ever to be reduced 
to such a pitiable state of distress, and it has happened twice to 
Prince Palatine. Surely, too, the horse deserved better treat- 
ment. Mr. Pilkington gave, I believe, 2,000 guineas for him as a 
vearling Since 

then he has won 


him 36, 344S50Vs, In 
which, 
added to the 


$5,000 guineas tor 


ta kes, 


which he has now 
been 


a total 


makes 


ot 53,594 


SOVS., a suffici- 


sold, 


ently good return 
for the invest- 
ment four years 
ago ot 2,000 
guineas. Let us 
hope that less 
strenuous days 


are im store for 
this rood horse, 
and that at the 


stud he may 
maintain the 
reputation which 
he has well earned 
»-horse, 


as a Tract 


There is, indeed, 


every reason to 
anticipate that it 
will be so, for his 
pedigree leaves 


nothing to be 


desired. Heis by 


Copyrigut 


Persimmon 7 out 
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W. A. Rouch., H.M. THE KING’S BRAKESPEAR. 
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of Lady Lightfoot (1), by Isinglass (3) out of Glare, by Ayrshire 
8 out of Footlight, by Cremorne (2). It has, I believe, been 
decided that the fee for his services is to be 400 guineas, and, 
moreover, that subscribers must book for a period of three years- 
terms which are, I understand, finding ready acceptance. 

Amid all the gossip and excitement attendant upon the sensa- 
tional sale and still more sensational downfall of Prince Palatine, 
little attention was paid to Catmint, and yet Mr. Leonard Brassey’s 
colt may fairly claim to rank as the hero of the Goodwood Week, 
for on the Tuesday he won the Private Triennial Sweepstakes 
two miles and five furlongs—and on Thursday the Goodwood Cup 
over the same distance and in gmin. 48 3-5sec., pulling up fresh and 
sound ; he had completely recovered his wind by the time he came 
to weigh in. He is a very big colt, but his action is light and true, 
and he was sent out in splendid condition by his veteran trainer, 
[. Jennings. A successful career at the stud should await him, 
for he is by Spearmint (1) out of Red Lily (3), by Persimmon 7 
out of Melody, by Tynedale 12 out of Glee, by Adventurer 12 
Mention of Catmint reminds me, by the way, that his sire, Spear- 
mint, looks like coming to the front, for, besides Catmint, he had 
other winners at Goodwood in the shape of 
His Majesty’s colt Brakespear, winner of 
the Prince of Wales’ Stakes, and Major 
Loder’s Augur, who beat Aboyeur in the Gordon 
Stakes. Spearmint is, indeed, fifth on the list of 
the winning sires of the season, with ten winners, 
fifteen races won, and a total of 9,759so0vs. to 
his credit. Of the owners, Mr. J. B. Joel is the 
most successful, winning five races—the Rich- 
mond Stakes and the Molecombe Stakes with 
the two year old Black Jester, by Polymelus 3 
out of Absurdity (1); the Gratwicke Stakes 
with White Magic, by Sundridge (2) out of La 
Viérge (5); the Sussex Stakes with Sun Yat, by 
Sundridge out of Angelic (4); and the Lavant 
Stakes with Parhelion, by Sundridge out of 
Our Lassie 22. Another race ought to have been 
credited to the “ black, scarlet cap ”’ which dis 
tinguishes horses owned by the purchaser of 
Prince Palatine, for, but for being, to say the 
least of it, carefully ‘“ shepherded ”’ by Maher, 
Wootton would have won the Nassau Stakes 
with the Oaks winner, Jest, instead of having 
had to play second fiddle to Mr. J. P. Hornung’s 
filly, Arda (receiving r2lb.). An objection to the 
winner on the ground of crossing was gone into by 
the Stewards, but overruled, though I shall 
always retain the conviction that the objection 
was just and ought to have been sustained. Twice W. A. Rouch 
I saw Maher look round for Wootton, and twice 


f the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Goodwood. 
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I saw him shut the opening through which that 
jockey was trying to come. I understand, 
moreover, that Maher himself admitted that he 
had crossed but excused himself for so doing on 
the ground that his mare bore across. There it 
is. The Stewards were some time in coming to 
their decision, and may have been in receipt of 
information unknown to us; but as I and others 
saw the race it is difficult to understand their 
ruling. Mr. Sol Joel’s Poor Boy, a French-bred 
horse by Perth out of Philz, has, by the way, an 
extraordinary Goodwood record. It begins in 
1908, when he ran second to Elmstead for th« 
Stewards’ Cup, a position which he has occupied 
in each successive year since then, having been 
second to Mediant in 1909, to Golden Rod in 
1910, to Braxted in 1rorr, to Golden Rod again 
in 1912 and last week to Lord Annandale. Poor 
Boy, moreover, won the Chichester Plate last 
year, a feat which he again accomplished when 
he beat Golden Sun on Friday last. TRENTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue Bars. 

Sir,—The remarks of Mr. Armour in your last 
issue concerning the merits of the Barb as a hack are 
very true, for it is extremely surefooted. In his state- 
ment that in Gibraltar some years ago the Barb took 
precedence of the Arab and was made to carry more 
weight he is, however, not correct. In the early 
seventies I had much to do with racing in Spain, 
the palmy days of racing in the Peninsula, and I am 
able to give the weights for the Gibraltar Omnium, which 


Copyright. 


was taken as a standard for all Spanish meetings. The 
distance was one mile and a half. 


For all horses foaled in Spain— st. Ibs. 
Spanish three year olds = , - 7 7 
four - ee ° se _ 8 9 
five a oe ais ae ea 9 2 
six - and aged - we 9 7 
Barbs and half-bred Spanish and Arab .. se -. 10 extra 
Arabs and half-bred Spanish and English - — 
Half-bred Arabs and English és sin - = : 
English on oe a a as ae os 38 
A winner of one Omnium .. “ as i ee 7 
99 » two o- oe ee ee os es 14 
- » three - _ ae . ee 21 - 


ind 4lb. in addition for every succeeding win. The weight, therefore, that an 
Arab had to give a Barb was 14lb. I rode the winner four times, winning twice 
on English thoroughbreds born in Spain, once on a Barb, and once on a half-bred 
Spanish and English horse. The adjustment of the weights seems, therefore, 
to have been very fair for the different breeds. I have seen many beautiful 
Barb horses showing great quality, and some of them could not have been dis- 
tinguished from an English thoroughbred of the present polo type. But there 
were different breeds in Morocco, of very different appearance, and the hardiest, 
speediest and the best were those of the Shawya tribe, in the hinterland of 
Mogador.—R. F. Meysey Tuompson. 





CATMINT. Coprright 


Winner of the Goodwood Cup. 
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T is often said in a loose way that Surrey has ceased to be 
rural, and has become one vast straggling suburb of 
London. However true this may be of some parts, 
it remains untrue of the county at large. Despite 
the fact that the builder is always active, we may often 

ravel two or three miles without seeing a house. Indeed, 
he configuration of the land will always ensure large areas of 
wivacy. Hydon Ridge, for example, stands some five hundred 
ind fifty feet above sea-level. It can be approached only by 
private way of very steep gradient, and it is not everyone who 
5 ready to incur such great expense in road-making for the sake of 
ir and view. The first illustration 
verleaf indicates the superb view from 
he terrace across the falling ground to 
he distant heights of Blackdown 
ind Hindhead. Good use has been 
nade of the way the site slopes down 
m the south side. The building has 
but lately been completed and the 
rarden needs time to develop. Miss 
Jekyll has it in hand, and has begun 
with the long flight of broad steps 
which leads up from the bowling- 
green to the south front. The lower 
terrace, on which this green is laid 
out, was made from the surplus soil 
from the cutting of the new road. 
The house is very conveniently 
planned. All the chief rooms enjoy 
the splendid outlook towards the 
south-west and south-east. By treat- 
ing the pantry as a _ passage-way, 
the servants have access to the front 
door without going through the 
sitting-hall, a point of convenience 
which is not always observed. The 
nursery is kept well away from the 
main part of the house and forms 
an upper storey over the garage 
and servants’ room. Whatever pulses Copyright 
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HAMBLEDON, 
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of love may be awakened in household hearts (to use 
De Quincey’s phrase) by little feet heard at times as 
they totter along floors overhead, the gratitude of clients 
goes out to the architect who contrives that the noise 
shall not be too marked. The position of the garage, 
backing on to the kitchen range, is well contrived, because it 
ensures that the car will be kept warm without the provision 
of a hot-water radiator. The house without is of pleasant aspect. 
The walls are of local brown bricks, relieved by red quoins and 
bands. Perhaps the elevations are open to the criticism that 
they show some lack of consistency. On the south front, 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 
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for example, the broad gable above the draw 
ing-room and chief bedroom does not rhymi 
very happily with the large hipped dormer: 
on either side of it. There is ample authority 
for the admixture of gables and hips, but 
usually it is not very successful in a hous 
of small scale. On the entrance front at 
Hydon Ridge a greater coherence of design 
would have been secured by tile-hanging 
neither or both of the gables. The less 
variety of treatment that there is in a small 
house, the greater the air of restfulness which 
is achieved. The view of the west side 
which reveals only gabled treatment, is 
therefore the more satisfactory. Nevertheless 
Mr. Towse has designed a house which 
shows a clear appreciation of Surrey tradi- 
tions. Despite the difficulty, and therefor 
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unusual expense, of cartage, due to the 
steep approach, he succeeded in bringing 
Copyright. THE WEST SIDI “COUNTRY LIFE.” out the building at a cost which represented 
no more than eightpence a cubic foot. W. 


TAPESTRY. 


The Tapestry Book, by Helen Churchill Candee 
(Constable.) 
“ THE TAPESTRY BOOK ” is written by an American 
for Americans, and has these two obvious disadvantages 
It is a popularisation and makes no claim to research, the 
author no doubt preferring the easier way of picturesque 
historical writing. It adds very little to our knowledge of 
tapestry to be told that “‘ divers reigns and divers kings, 
notably that of Henri IV., fostered the weaving of 
tapestry”; and that out of the book’s two hundred 
and sixty-four pages, three should be given up to the 
irrelevant description of the unfortunate Fouquet’s fétes 
at the Chateau at Vaux. The chapter on “ Identifi- 
cations”’ is absurdly insufficient, and in a book upon 
tapestry it is unnecessary to include a chapter on 
the Bayeux tapestry (which, as everyone knows, is 
needlework) because of its “ poignant interest to the 
Anglo-Saxon.” What is significant in the book is the 
prominence given to what the authoress calls “ our 
toddling America.”” Though of American tapestry there 
is no story to tell, “ours is the power to acquire the 
lovely examples, and we are acquiring them from every 
corner of Europe,” she writes, with the buyer’s natural 
exultation ; and we hear a great deal of this splendid 
consuming power of that great country. The illustra- 
tions, outside some well-known examples from Con- 
tinental museums, include a number of pieces in 
American museums and in private collections that 
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certainly bear witness to a consuming power that the 
European cannot appreciate se whole-heartedly as the 
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POLO NOTES. 


THE LONDON POLO SEASON OF 1913. 
ITH the semi-final of the Army Cup last week the 
London polo season came to anend. It has been 
the most eventful and in many respects the most 
interesting of recent years. The two most notable 
events were the struggle for the American Cup, which 
ibsorbed the polo interest of the earlier weeks of the season, and 
brought out in strong relief those weak points of English polo which 
have been still further demonstrated by the play on our own grounds 
luring the season; and, secondly, the discussion on the future 
sovernment of the game. Of the latter, which is still undecided, 
ve may give the following account, stating facts without comment 
n order that readers may see what is the present state of the matter 
vhich is still under friendly discussion. The question arose in 
onsequence of the growing power and influence of county polo 
ind the Army Polo Committee. The connection between county 
lubs and Army polo has gradually become so close that then 
nterests are identical, and the council of the County Polo Associa- 
tion has on it a strong representation of Army polo players. To 
some people the idea occurred that it would be for the benefit of 
the game if the three committees—those of Hurlingham, County 
Polo and the Army Polo—could be combined into a national associa- 
tion, and the Hurlingham Club was approached with a view to 
their taking the lead. It was found, however, that a number of 
leading polo players did not wish to break with the past, even in 
name, and it was generally agreed that Hurlingham should retain 
its position, making certain concessions. The club committee 
responded by increasing the representatives of the various polo 
bodies on their committee and rescinding the rule obliging all 
members of the Polo Committee to be elected members of the 
Hurlingham Club. But it appeared that great as these concessions 
were, the Polo Committee was a sub-committee without any real 
power, except such as the Committee of the Hurlingham Club 
chose to allow them. The Army Polo Committee and the County 
Polo Association both desire that, so far as the Hurlingham Polo 
Committee deal with matters of general interest to all polo players, 
they shall be freed from all control by the general Committee of 
Hurlingham, which remains, of course, as before, absolute so far 
as the domestic affairs of Hurlingham are concerned. To the 
ordinary observer this seems to offer Hurlingham a greater position 
than the club has ever occupied, since in reality the club com 
mittee, like a constitutional sovereign, has ruled but has never 


governed the game. However, it is believed that the Committee 
of Hurlingham are not wholly favourable to this solution, and 
there the matter stands. Nor is it of any use to consider 


what changes in the rules may be desirable, for the Hurlingham 
Polo Committee has not met for months, and probably will not 
do so until its status is finally settled. But while they hesitate, 
Hurlingham is losing ground, and those of us—and they are many 
who wish, and always have wished, to see Hurlingham take its true 
position in polo and become a real governing body as well as the 
maker of rules are anxious for a final settlement. The recent 
lest matches in America have shown us that we must sooner 01 
later come to have an International code of rules. It is most 
important, for example, to come to an agreement about the height 
of the polo pony, and this is a vital matter as well for breeders and 
dealers as for polo players. The English polo-bred pony has now 
a market all over the world, and we should do all in our power to 
preserve and improve our ponies. This improvement is intimately 
bound up with the height limit and the rules of measurement. 
Whatever we may criticise in Hurlingham’s polo policy, in 
elaborating a satisfactory scientific system of measurement and 
registration of ponies at least they have deserved well not only 
of the game, but of the country. 
THE LESSONS OF INTERNATIONAL POLO. 

If we turn now from these questions of the government otf 
polo, on which perhaps the future prosperity of the game depends, 
but which may be trustéd to work themselves out on the lines of 
wise compromise, we come to the lessons of the American Test 
matches. We have always learned a great deal from these Inter- 
national polo matches. There is no doubt that two points were 
emphasised—first, that a team must have sufficient combined 
practice together to obtain the unity of mind and action which is 
the true source of that flexibility and interchangeability of which 
so much is said; secondly, that the American players, by their 
long experience of playing under a handicap, had gained a facility 
and dexterity in goal-hitting far superior to our own. The weak 
point of English polo is that, while under the stress of hard plav, 
our best men make extraordinary shots at goal, thev have no 
certainty of bringing off the more simple and_ straightforward 


chances, and a “ sitte1 positively paralyses them rhe road 
to goal-hitting is through private practice, and handicap tourna- 
ments in which large concessions of goals are necessary are most 
useful to this end. No one who understands polo and the manage 
ment of polo clubs can doubt that International matches do, to a 
certain extent, spoil our London season, Not only do these matches 
remove from us during an important part of the season some of 
our best players, but they lessen the interest in home polo. There 
can be no doubt that the absence of the Old Cantabs in full strength 
and of Captain Cheape did in some measure spoil the Champion 
Cup. Now, considering the great and beneficial influence on 
polo of International matches, | should be the last to say 
anything against them. What I suggest is a close time for 
International polo, and that the Cup should be played for not 
oftener than every third year. This would not only prevent the 
dislocation of our scason’s polo, but would obviate the losses which 
polo clubs suffer from the absence of the best players and the languid 
interest of some spectators. Our London clubs are carried on 
greatly to the advantage of polo players at a great expense, and 
they are entitled to such support as can be given them. A first-rate 
and well contested polo tournament is a certain draw and a source 
of revenue to the clubs that hold them. For this reason International 
polo matches should not occur too often Polo, in whatever country 
it is played, needs all the short time available, and especially in 
our uncertain climate, to develop itself The theory of scientific 
polo is all very well, but it is only constant and diligent practice 
which really makes players of us. On the other hand, we become, 
if left too long to ourselves, over-complacent, and, as in 1g09, do 
not believe that our crack teams can be beaten until the matter 


is proved to us by the relentless demonstration of facts, 


SERVICE POLO IN 1912. 

rhe past London season has also shown us the undoubted 
supericrity of Service polo and the great progress the game has 
made in the Army. In the Inter-Regimental Tournament and 
the Subalterns’ Tournament, which, taken together, gave us the 
best idea of Army polo, we found that there were at least ten 
really good teams, nearly all of whom were equal tu the best we 
have seen in past years. The 15th Hussars, the t2th Lancers 
the 20th Hussars, the 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards, the oth Lancers, 
the 16th Lancers and the tst Life Guards and the Coldstream 
Guards—all these were strong, well combined teams, playing good 
polo. Perhaps none except the recently returned regiments 
from India are quite sufficiently alive to the opportunities of 
No. 1 in modern polo, There seems to be an idea abroad that 
No. t is absolved from the duty of hampering the back, and that 
the task of “ riding the man off" is no longer incumbent on him. 
This is only so far true that the duty is now divided between 
No. 1 and No. 2, but one or other of them should be always on the 
opposing back. The better player and surer hitter the back is 
the more necessary it is to hinder him; for the object of the back 
is to turn defence into attack The best way to do this is for the 
back to meet the ball, but this he dare not do if he is being held 
by the opposing torwards. In this case he must turn and hit a 
backhander, which, if the opposing side are quick, may often be 
stopped and carried on to the goal Phe torwards ought to be always 
on the back, the forward in possession of the ball acting as No. 2 
for the time, and then on the forward the duties of No, 1—to 
ride the man—devolve. The fact is, the duty of haunting the 
back is not so pleasant but that men are glad to shirk it. The 
No. 1 of these days has this advantage, that he divides the duty 
with No. 2, but it is no less a duty than it ever was Back should 
not be allowed to hit the ball, and if that is not possible, he should 
be forced to hit a back-hander with as little scope and freedom 
to place the ball as possible. A back-hander not well placed is 
almost as much a stroke for his opponents as for the player’s own 
side. 

A NATIONAL PONY SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday, July 30th, the above title was assumed by 
the Polo and Riding Pony Society, which body is to be congratulated 
on having a name which, more than its old title, describes its work 
and aims more clearly and correctly. This change will not mean 
that there will be less work done for polo pony breeding, but that 
there will be more tor other breeds. In the near future the National 
Pony Society will publish a National Pony Studbook, and the 
New Forest, the Highland and the Galloway pony pedigrees will 
be recorded in the society’s Studbook and distributed to thos 
whom it may concern in separate sections. Eventually it is hoped 
that the breeders of our mountain and moorland ponies will find 
a London centre at 12, Hanover Square. The National Pony 
Society has virtually the recognition of the Government. ‘The 
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joard of Agriculture has selected committees from its Council and 
judges from the members of the National Pony Society, and has 
thus recognised the work done for pony breeding by the society 
rhe society will deserve, and will no doubt receive, an even stronger 
support from pony breeders than has been the case in the past 


rhe change of name has come at the right time, when we need a 
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THE LOT OF A SPORTING DOG. 

Y the very nature of his calling the lot of a sporting dog 
is much harder than that of the highly privileged 
animal who merely acts as the companion of man or 
constitutes a unit of an exhibition kennel; yet I think 
if our keen friend were capable of expressing his views 

he would plump for the more arduous career, for, 1 he is worth 
his salt, he is as much of a sportsman as his master, with a preference 
for a short and merry life to a long and dull one He has his 
troubles and trials, of course, but his splendid moments are many 
Knowing how good a servant he is, we should do our best to treat 
him handsomely, and when his working days are past make him 
a welcome pensionet While he is in harness, self-interest as well 
as sentiment prompt us to maintain him in as high a state ol 
efficiency as possible Unfortunately, he is of necessity much 
dependent upon the kindliness and skill of the gamekeeper, for 
it is not every owner who has the opportunity of running his eye 
over the dogs after a day on the moors Frequent surprise visits 
to the kennels, however, should be useful in keeping the men up 
to the mark. Before being fed and kennelled up for the night the 
dogs should be gone over roughly, for the purpose of ascertaining 
if there are any lacerations from flints, thorns or heather, and, if 
wet, they should be dried. It is not a bad plan to let them lie 
on a bed of thick sawdust before going to the sleeping quarters, 
much moisture thus being absorbed, and they are not so likely to 
pass the night on damp straw, with the prospect of contracting 
rheumatism, or a chill which may mean jaundice—two curses of 
sporting dogs. A little thoughtfulness will go a long way towards 


keeping these enemies at bay 


INJURIES TO FEET AND CLAWS. 

\ young lady wrote to one of the dog papers a short time ago, 
confessing her one-time ignorance of dew claws—an ignorance that 
had painful consequences in relation to one of her dogs. Under- 
standing that these excrescences should be removed, she took off 
the back part of the pads, with direful results, one imagines 
Happily, the majority of people know which are the dew claws—not 
dew-lap claws, as someone once called them—and make a point of 
snipping them off with sharp scissors when the puppies are not more 
than two or three days old. I have never known any bad conse- 
quences from the operation, and little discomfort seems to be occa- 
sioned ; but if there should be any hemorrhage, a simple styptic 
such as Friar’s Balsam will check it. I am told that these claws 
are left on the feet of hounds in the Fell packs, for the simple reason 
that they are still of real use, helping to give a better foothold 
in clambering up the rocks Instead of being soft, loosely attached 
superfluities as in most, however, they become hard and tight, 
and are not liable to be torn. For the general run of dogs, we may 
class them with the vermiform appendix of man as organs that have 
outlasted their usefulness. Sporting dogs are unlikely to suffe1 
from ingrowing nails, exercise wearing them down to reasonable 
limits without the aid of clippers; but the claws may be cracked 
or broken in the performance of their duties. In that case they 
should be pared down to remove any roughness, which, if allowed 
to remain, might be the source of further damage. Should the 
nail be torn forcibly from the matrix the place should be painted 
daily with compound tincture of benzoin. Swellings between 
the toes as the result of an injury, or arising from an ecze- 
matous condition, are far from rare, and are_ sufficiently 
disabling to put: the sufferer out of action for some days just as 
he is most wanted. Acute inflammation may be treated by 
poultices and by painting the place with tincture of iodine, and 
should there be a nasty discharge, bathing in an antiseptic is 
indicated rhe interdigital swellings, having first been softened 
by soaking in hot water or poulticing, should be opened with a 
sharp knife and dressed with an antiseptic. A bandage should 
then be put on, protected by a sort of leather shoe carried a little 
way up the leg, otherwise it will probably be gnawed off in a few 
minutes. Most dogs have an inherent dislike to bandages in any 
shape or form. Another common source of trouble is a bruised 
or inflamed pad, in many instances the outer skin being worn 
through. Painting with the compound tincture of benzoin or the 
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national society for the national work of the encouragement of 
our native pony breeds. Nor do we forget that we owe much 
of the interest and knowledge of ponies which is at the bottom of 
this change to the late Lord Arthur Cecil, who prepared the way 
and, as almost his last public act, proposed the change of nam 
which has now taken place 


NOTES. 


frequent application of rags soaked in sugar of lead water are as 


useful as anything, coupled with complete rest. 


RHEUMATISM AND JAUNDICE. 

Other complaints incidental to dogs of the class described are 
rheumatism and jaundice. The former may attack almost any part 
of the body. When situated in the shoulders it gives rise to those 
symptoms commonly known as chest founder. If in the neck 
or loins special inconvenience is caused, the sufferers often crying 
out with the pain. Whether much pain is present or not, the accom- 
panying stiffness of movement and disinclination for exercise 


renders diagnosis the reverse of difficult. The disease also has a 
way of shifting about from one region to another. The affected 


parts should be well rubbed with aconite and soap liniment or 
camphorated oil, the massage probably being more beneficial than 
the liniment, and therefore one should not spare himself. For 
internal use, salicylate of soda or salol are most to be recommended. 
Retrievers, pointers or setters might have ten grains of the salicylate 
of soda thrice daily after food. The question of jaundice is too big 
for discussion at the fag end of an article. Much may be done 
to prevent the disease by affording protection from a damp bed 
at night. Unfortunately a cold drink when the dog is over-heated 
may be responsible, and this is a thing that one cannot well guard 
against as gundogs must have water while at work. The etiology 
of the disease is simple enough. If the bile-duct becomes inflamed 
an obstruction occurs which interferes with the natural flow of 
the bile into the intestines, and the diverted fluid finds its way 
by means of the liver into the blood. In South Africa and some 
Continental countries there is an infectious jaundice known as 
piroplasma canis, caused by the presence of a protozoon in the blood 
introduced there by ticks. 


JUDGING SEALYHAMS. 

Almost at a bound, probably somewhat to the surprise of their 
admirers, Sealyhams have come right to the front, and I shall be 
much surprised if the two hundred and seventy registered at the 
Kennel Club last year do not look insignificant when the total for 1913 
is reckoned up. Last month’s list alone came to fifty-seven, and the 
month before it was nearly as many. Here we have a useful 
barometer indicative of the support likely to be accorded to shows 
in the future. Looking down the names of owners one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the fact that this advance is not being 
altogether achieved at the expense of other breeds. Indeed, it 
is rather the other way about, the majority hitherto not having 
played a conspicuous part in the exhibition world. Whether o1 
no they would have taken up some other kind of terrier if Sealyhams 
had not come along is, of course, entirely speculative, the reasonable 
inference being that the terriers from South Wales have won a place 
for themselves without injuring the vested interests of their brethren. 
These are circumstances which will cause show promoters to view 
the situation with complacency. A. CROXTON SMITH. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
PoOOpLE witH SKIN IRRITATION 

S1r,—In reply to “S. D. A.,”" it seems possible that the dog is suffering from 
what is commonly called ‘‘ barber’s itch,” and is the result of shaving with a 
razor which has been previously used on some animal or human being with a skin 
disease. If the presence of worms is suspected in any kind of dog or puppy, 
capsules of male fern, prepared by a chemist, according to size and age of the 
animal, and given in a thin envelope of meat, will be readily swallowed, and this 
can be followed at an interval of about an hour by a dose of castor oil, also 
in capsules if preferred. Both fern oil and castor oil should always be given 
on an empty stomach.—C. O. B. L. 

Sir,—Some months ago my brown poodle had exactly the same symptoms 
as described by your correspondent in the issue of July 12th. The dog scratched 
incessantly, not only its ears but the whole body, often bringing out quantities of 
coat. The veterinary surgeon could see no sign of eczema. The skin looked 
very clean. Worm powders were of no use. I was quite in despair when I 
saw a letter in your paper from a correspondent strongly recommending that 
soft (rain) water be used for drinking purposes and no hard water given. I 
followed his advice; the dogs have nothing but soft water. The effect was 
almost instantaneous; the poodle has never scratched again, and has a 
perfect coat. I sprinkle her ears inside every day with boracic powder, and find 
it keeps them clean and sweet. If I can give your correspondent “‘ S. D. A.” 
any further information I shall be only too glad.—F. S. 
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GROUSE PROSPECTS 


OT even the most sanguine false prophet could end 
his annual lie by stating that, “taken all round, 
the prospects for the coming season are the best 
for many years.’’ Every forecast that one reads 
contains the same gloomy forebodings, with a few 

ptimistic wishes that the sport may be better than is antici- 
ated. Though it cannot be expected that any bags will rival 
hose of Ig1I and Ig1I2, some moors in the more favoured 
listricts of Inverness-shire and Perthshire ought to do quite 
vell. It will be a very “ patchy” season. The greatest destruc- 
ion appears to have taken place in the South of Scotland and 
he North of England. Some English keepers say that the 
vhole of their breeding stock was destroyed in the late winter 
nd early spring. Many causes have contributed to this loss 
if life. Overstocking, disease, heather-beetle and. flood have all 
vorne their part, the one noticeable feature being that the high 
noors have all suffered most. No such combination of adverse 
ircumstances has been apparent for many years. The winter 
ind early spring were among the worst ever known for game. 
Long periods of wet alternated with continued spells of frost 
ind cold. An unusually heavy stock of birds was left over 
rom last season, and the result was a scarcity of food. The 
birds that did manage to survive were late in nesting, and coveys 
f four or five birds are the rule and not the exception. Many 
birds were lost in exposed districts, the majority being hens. 
fhis mortality among hens is a noticeable feature of the out- 
break of disease which has in parts been very virulent. Many 
of the birds appear to have died soon after being attacked, 
without excessive loss of weight. 

The South has suffered the most. Parts of Ayrshire, 
Dumfriesshire and Wigtownshire send very bad reports. In 
Forfarshire, too, there has been disease, and though parts of 
Aberdeenshire may do fairly well, the prospects on the whole 
are bad. In Perthshire enormous damage was caused by the 
floods in May, and though reports from the lower-lying moors 
seem hopeful, the tops suffered very severely. The Thurso 
district of Caithness-shire states that the prospects are good, 
though the heather is said to have been completely ruined on 
one moor further south. In Sutherlandshire moors are 
“patchy.” The northern ones seem hopeful, but the general 
outlook is not very grand. 

The prospects in Inverness-shire are, on the whole, better 
than elsewhere. Meallmore should do well, and the reports 
from Moy and Cawdor show fair prospects. The long spell of 
dry weather has caused birds to desert their own ground in 
search of water. I heard of one keeper who went over his 
ground without finding any birds. In a small hollow, however, 
towards the end of the day, he came on enormous numbers 
of birds which had migrated thither from the surrounding moors 
in search of water. Contrary to general reports, in Inverness 
a keeper told me that he had seen some large coveys on his 
ground with ten and eleven birds. On the other hand, from 
another Inverness-shire moor come reports of the hen and 
chicks found dead together. It all goes to show how “ patchy ”’ 
the season will be. On some moors the old birds are said to 
be packing already, but this is difficult to credit. 

As I have said, most of the stock consists of late broods. 
“ It'll be a gude year for the mon that has done little shooting ! ”’ 
as another keeper pithily put it. Local reports from Caithness 
say that there has been a lot of disease, though I cannot vouch 
for the truth of this, as the Northern shire has been singularly 
free from this scourge. Within the last few weeks, and even 
now on some moors, dead and dying birds are found. The 
prospects in Speyside are only very moderate. 

With regard to the deer in parts of Inverness-shire, at 
any rate, they have come on a lot during the last few weeks, 
though nothing can repair the ravages of early spring. Con 
tinuous wet is the one thing they cannot stand, and the poor 
beasts certainly had enough and to spare during the past winter. 
In the West they suffered greatly, though all over the North 
of Scotland they were dying in’ great numbers. In_ those 
forests where artificial feeding has been resorted to they 
have come through the winter better than might have been 
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FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


expected, and from what [ can learn, in spite of the mor 
tality the prospects for the stalker are better than for the 
grouse-shooter. H. FRANK WALLACE 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 

In the course of a recent visit to various districts in the 
West of Scotland, I was gratified to find that the outlook 
as regards grouse shooting is very encouraging and even bright. 
Of course, I use the term “ bright in a comparative sense, 
and in contradistinction to the conditions prevailing in the 
central and eastern sections of the country. Along the sea 
board of Argyllshire and Inverness-shire moor-fowl seem to 
be almost as numerous as they were in the last two seasons 
and that is saying all that need be said. The birds came through 
the winter fairly well. While other parts were covered up 
with snow for lengthened periods, moors within sight of the 
Atlantic almost constantly displayed “ black earth,’ and the 
birds were never reduced to anything like dire straits for lack 
of food. A good heather supply was almost constantly avail 
able, and any losses that occurred among the game were due 
not to the rigours of weather, but to the facts that the stocks 
held over from last season were unduly large. On the grounds 
where no overcrowding existed the mortality was slight, and 
the beginning of the nesting season found the birds healthy, 
strong and fit. The number of eggs in each clutch was, as a rule 
very satisfactory, and in the case of the earlier sitters the task 
of brooding was performed under favourable conditions. The 
only untoward occurrence was a wild tempest experienced 
during the first week-end in June, when many of the fowls 
which had not completed their hatching duties were abso 
lutely forced to desert their nests, Were it not for that 
storm, it is probable that this autumn would have witnessed 
a record crop of chicks. As it is, the voungsters seem to 
be as numerous as they have been ever known to be. 
Almost needless to state, not a trace of disease was any 
where observed along the West Coast, for the dread scourge 
has never yet made itself manifest in that region. Moors 
have been in great demand this year, and few, if any, that 
were unlet have failed to find a tenant. Wherevei 
were arranged, rents are said to have evinced an upward 
tendency. Well-known sporting estates which are never let 
include the Island of Rum (Sir George Bullogh), Ardtornish 
(Mr. Craig Sellar), Glenreasdell (Mr. Mackie), Islay (Mr. Hugh 
Morrison) and Brodick Castle (the Marquess of Graham), 
While grouse fared so well throughout the West, deer were 
carried off in large numbers in those forests where hand-feeding 
is sparingly provided. Never before were so many members 
of the ruddy herd found dead on the hillsides in the course 
of a single season. In places where ample quantities of artificial 
food were laid out the death-rate was quite normal, 
Stalking will be a week or ten days later than usual in 
starting. Hares succumbed in considerable numbers, and they 
can ill be spared on the majority of estates. Partridges also 
suffered rather seriously, and it is believed that the plowlands 
and meadows carry a much smaller head than they did 
last year. AnGuUsS HENDERSON. 

THE EAST OF SCOTLAND. 

I have received a private letter, which speaks ominously 
for the prospects of the season. (Its writer is a man of 
wide experience, personally known to many readers of 
Country Lire. Glen “X” is one of the best grouse 
districts in the East of Scotland, and the ‘“ Blank” moor 
a celebrated driving moor; one, moreover, where in the very 
old days no less than a hundred “stop dogs’”’ used to be 
kennelled. ‘“ Y.”’ is situated in South Ayrshire.) ‘I was 
up Glen ‘X.’ on Monday. Inland about ‘ Blank’ they 
are very bad. I was down at ‘ Y.’ last week; the grouse 
are almost wiped out; on thousands of acres there is not 
a single covey. Saw 3 birds in a 12-mile walk. These birds 
could only fly 20 vards.” Luckily, this dismal state of 
atiairs does not extend to the North or Central Highlands. 
Backward the birds may be, and less plentiful than they might 
be, but a ‘‘ wash-out ”’ they are not. D. CAIRNS. 
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THE POINTER AND SETTER SOCIETY’S TRIALS 





GRUINARD GAMIN AND 
N view of the sinister reports of grouse prospects, which 
are summarised on the preceding page, and following 
the apparent shortage of birds reported by the followers 
of the trials at Dungavel quite lately, it was distinctly 
refreshing to find quite a fair show of game at Brokencrofts 
the beat appointed, as usual, for the decision of the Puppy 
Stake on Wednesday, July 30th. It is a peculiar beat, this ; one 
of the more or less isolated patches of moor, the Fortunate Isles 
so to speak, on which disease is almost unknown, and decimation 
very rare. Setters predominated in the stake in the proportion 
of three to one, but first prize went to a pointer from the 
Sutton Scarsdale Kennel, a whole liver, if we except the white 
tip to his tail ; not a good colour to see, though his inconspicuous 
hide covers a high-quality pointer, a dog which, decked out in a 
very visible white collar, will be “a pleasure to shoot over,” as 
the advertisements have it. The second prize was won by 
Mr. Isaac Sharpe's Stylish Fairy, a Gordon setter according 
to the modern acceptation, though in the original Gordons 
white of course was the predominant colour, black and tan mark- 
ing being more ot present, often These modern 
black and tans are handsome dogs enough, and particularly 
useful to the single-handed shooter, to whose vagaries and un- 
foretold requirements the breed seems to lend its assistance to a 
marked degree. On the Continent, too, where retrieving is usually 
required of the setter, 


less less. 


this strain enjoys 
considerable popu 
larity. The third 


prize went to Sol of 
Gerwn, a pointer hail 
ing from Mr. Williams’ 
famous kennel. The 
day was moderately 
hot, and immoder 
ately close ; when 
there was a slight 
air, scent appeared 
to be not bad ; 
but conditions dis 
tinctly favoured the 
type ol dog which 
seems able to make 
the best of what 
scent there is, which, 
after all, is the type 
of dog the shooter 
ought to want. Had 
the heather been in 
the later or pollen 
stage, matters would 
have been very 
different. 

The Thursday 
meet was at Nether 
ton, a new departure 


too 


ENTERED BY A 


ELLA 


STYLISH 





“GROUSE HAWKER” IN 


AND 


FAIRY (BLACK AND TAN) 

so far as these trials are concerned, and one which provided the 
casual and unwarned visitor with a walk of some seven miles 
from Douglas Station. The weather was more favourable 
and far more comfortable: comparatively airy and cool. 
Grouse were very patchy, and at one time the prospect 
of finishing seemed remote, but Telfer, whose management of 
the beat was as energetic as ever, had a most _ produc 
tive bit of ground up his sleeve, which enabled the All-aged 
Stake to be run through by about 6.30; judges and some 
owners would have welcomed another available hour. 

In the Brace Stake, taken in the morning, the pointers 
Compton Nero and Riot placed another win to Mr. Warwick's 
credit, followed by Mr. McDonall’s Shuna and Sybil, a particu 
larly handsome brace of black, white and tan setters; while 
reserve went to Young Rollick and Lady Beatrice (Mr. C. P. 
Burr’s English setters), the former a son of Mr. Arkwright’s 
old black and white dog, who included among his feats the 
begetting of Mr. Williams’ black setter, the miniature wonde1 
which ran so well last year, her dam being an Irish red. Of the 
size and quality of this gentleman’s kennel an indication was 
afforded by his contribution of six of the eighteen entries to an 
All-aged Stake, which contained some genuinely “ hot stuff,”’ 
and perhaps only one quite of the other sort. It is almost a 
pity he did not double the number, which he could probably 
have done without 
endangering his re 
putation for quality, 
tor it is to be feared 
that his kennel will 
be robbed of its more 
real occupation to a 
certain extent this 
vear by grouse 
disease, a very rare 
visitor to the beau 
tiful island where 
his moor is leased, 
and a more than 
normally unwelcome 
visitor, after a 
sequence of improv 
ing years. 

First in the All- 
aged Stake 
placed Compton 
Nero, and fine indeed 
must his latter per- 
formance have been, 
to atone for his open 
ing, which made one 
almost wonder 
whether the wise oid 
dog’s (“ old "only by 
reason of his repeated 
runs and honours, for 


too, 


was 
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he is only five) ambition had 
been sated with his win in the 
braces. In fact, had he not 
run so well in that stake there 


vas excuse for the reflection 
that he was possibly “ weary 
with well- doing,’ and had 


begun to grasp the fact that a 
field trial may occasionally be 
‘magnifique,’ but never “la 
muerre.”” His opponent, on 
the other hand, in this first 
eat, ashamed, perhaps, of his 
recent performance at Dun- 
savel, where East, his trainer, 
haracterised his running as 
that of a lunatic, ranged his 
sround quite in the style one 


issociates with the Sutton 
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sin—tor sin it most emphati 
ally is here, whatever it 
be on the boundless prairie 

ot treating a whole country as 
a beat. One of her kennel 
mates, Pearl, made the mis 
take of being born just three 
soon, thereby dis 
abling herself from competing 


may 


weeks too 


as a puppy; as tar as we 
noticed, this was about het 
only mistake, and one that 


will soon cease to handicap 
her. Third Mr. Ark 
wright’s Lemonade, a pointer 
almost whole 
‘breathing ”’ 


and possessed 


came 


coloured, 
stvle and quality 
of that high 


head-carriage which in the 
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A GORDON AGAIN 


Scarsdale kennel, 
and, travelling faster 


than Nero (who is 
far removed from a 
sluggard), scored 
2 points, one a very 
good one, in rapid 
succession. But Nero 
is a right - down 


genuine pointer, and 
hard to beat in the 
long run. Rose of 
Gerwn, second prize 
winner, is a daughter 
of the imported 
American-bred Rob 
Roy, and about the 
best of the first cross 
irom him that we 
remember to have 
seen. She does not 
commit the American 
setter’s prominent 
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BEST 
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SIL, 2xp BRAC] 
COMPETITION 


STAKI 


PUPPY 


pomtet s either a 
birth-right or non 
existent: total 
stranger to the whip, 
which has neve 
felt nor deserved. 
Netherton 
beat admirably 
adapted lor field 
trials, conspicuously 
wanting in the holes 
and corners 


she 


Is al 


wherein 
a dog COVECT 
himself with glory o1 
disgrace and the 
Pointer and Sette 
society owes to 
Lord Home a debi 
oft gratitude to1 
placing his 
and his keep rs at 
its disposal. 
DOUGLAS 
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SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE GROUSE FAMILY. 


HERE are four species of grouse resident in the British 
Islands, and of the habits of these much has been written 
in these columns and elsewhere from time to time. In 
this article I propose merely to deal with a few of the 
peculiarities of the birds which have come under my 

own observation, and this must be my excuse for approaching a 
subject which has already been so 
exhaustively dealt with by able hands 

At the close of the season, which 
for all practical purposes takes place 
on the majority of the moors during 
the month of October, the ‘‘ muirfowl’’ 
left on the ground is generally com- 
posed of large packs, with a sprinkling 
of old single cocks, which are, or should 
be, treated as vermin until the actual 
legal closing date in December The 
packs, mostly containing the hens and 
young cocks, now show a tendency to 
gather on the high tops so long as the 
weather remains open. Hard frost 
will not drive them down to the low 
grounds Deep snow is the only force 
sufficiently powerful to cause them to 
desert their sanctuaries, which, indeed, 
the summits of the hills have now 
become 

It may be considered a good sign 
of the health of the grouse when, apart 
from the single cocks already referred 
to, the stock on the low grounds seems 
small, although the quantity of birds 


on the moor is known to be considet 


able. It simplv means that the grouse 
have sufficient food at higher altitudes H. B. Macpherson \ 
and that there is no necessity for them 


to descend lower until forced to do so by severe snowstorms. 
In such vears the heather is usually in good order, the young 
plentiful and the later 


vrowth berry - bearing plants are 


encrally found t 


have been prolific When the heather is 
bad, we find the packs wandering here and there like lost sheep, 
searching for the food which they cannot find, and even finding 
their way to pasture and other white’ ground in their vain 
quest for the necessary provender. Thus sportsmen before leaving 
their moors should carefully consider the question of food, and 
should never leave a heavy stock in seasons when the heather 
Different from this, though 


shoots and seed have been failure 





H. B. Macpherson \ NOTE OF 


ALARM. 


somewhat similar, is the scene which some of us have witnessed 
during the first severe snowstorm of the winter. \ few days before 
all has been peaceful, and if we visited the moor at dawn we heard 
the whole vast expanse of hills echoing and re-echoing with the 
voices of the red grouse, cock answering cock with gay challenge 


and varying notes, from the low-toned ‘“ gock-gock’”’ as the 


bird settles quietly on some hillock or stone, to the full, wild chorus 
of joy and exhilaration as the warrior flings himself into the ai) 
“‘ go-back, go-back ”’ from his territory. And the hens 
answered them with joyous, low-toned whistles, sometimes 


and bids us 


bubbling, sometimes chuckling as they searched for food or flirted 


> 


with their lords and masters. Then comes the change, the wind 





PROTECTIVE COLOURATION Copyris 
veers northward, the white rims of the gathering snowclouds appeat 
on the horizon, and in time, perhaps as the winter sun is setting at 
the close of the short winter day, the storm breaks in all its fury, 
and the night passes in whirling, blinding snow which graduall\ 
grows deeper and deeper till not a particle of heather remains in 
view. The dawn breaks, the snow is still falling, there is no wind 
now to blow the white covering from the ridges; the grouse ai 
silent, all is despair where a short twenty-four hours before all 
was joy. They may be seen sitting in packs disconsolately surveying 
the strange scene of transformat 10n, or swooping low across the snow- 
clad waste in search of food. They burrow for a while to reach 
the tops of the heather; but as the 
days pass by, the snow becomes deeper. 
Perhaps the frost, coming sharp and 
keen afte: a partial thaw, freezes the 
surface in a hard crust, through which 
no grouse can hope to penetrate. Now 
comes the crisis : the danger of whole- 
sale migration. Such a thing happened 
in my own district years ago, and nearly 
the whole stock migrated from Upper 
Badenoch to Strathspey. 

The habits of the birds during the 
nesting season are also extremely 
interesting. The behaviour of the cocks 
is most fascinating to watch, their 
pugnacity and determination to possess 
some coveted hen leading to battles 
which sometimes end fatally. As a 
general rule the young cocks know 
better than to try conclusions with the 
veterans, and the latter, at an age 
when they are not nearly so valuabk 
for breeding purposes, often carry oft 
some fine young hen to the detriment 
of the future stock of the moor. 
Copyright. In many respects the ptarmigan, 
the representative of the grouse famil\ 
which we find at the highest elevations, from about two thousand 
five hundred feet upwards, is one of the most interesting ot 
British birds. Its marvellous power of adapting its plumag« 
to its surroundings according to the season of the year entitles it 
to attention which otherwise, owing to the similarity of its habit: 
to those of the red grouse, might seem unnecessary. Unlike the 1ed 
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SA. RIFLES a'cuns 


At the recent Bisley Meeting practically every prize was won by compctitors using 
one or other of the B.S.A. rifleand sight production! In the 900 to 1100 yards high 
velocity match rifle events B.S.A. .280 barrels were used; in the Service Rifle events 
B.S.A. Lee Enfield rifles and No. 9 sights were used; and in the Miniature small 
bore competition B.S.A. .22 rifle and No. 8 sight users carried off everything. Surely 
a remarkable tribute to the all-round excellence of B.S.A. manufacture and design! 

















The rifles illustrated are recommended because of their inexpensive character and their utility 
for use in and around the house and grounds for sporting work and target practice. Accuracy, 
material and workmanship are fully guaranteed. 





THE B.S.A. AIR RIFLE 


Three patterns, standard, ladies and boys. 







Price from 40 - Bores .177 and .220. 
L.S.A. Pellets, 1/3 and 2/10 per thousand. 


Makes no smoke or fire, little noise, shoots through one hole at 10 yards and into a | 4 in. circle at 50 yards, 
and lasts a life-time. Cocked by the patent lever beneath the barrel. 





) _ THE 
—— B.S.A.No.2 MODEL RIFLE 
.22 BORE. PRICE 30/- 









Far and away the best rifle ever offered at the price. Shoots as accurately as most of the best 
rifles made, and better than some. Often used in keen competition work. An ideal sporting rifle. 


B.S.A. rifles, sights, and 410 bore shot Illustrated rifle and 
guns are sold at all good gun stores gun booklets post free 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY, Limited, BIRMINGHAM 


MAKERS OF RIFLES FOR H.M. GOVERNMENT. 

















c.1 
| The Pleasures 
. of Shooting— | IF YOU HAVE NOT TRIED 
| 
| 
; are enjoyed to a fuller degree if you PRICES | 
spend the wailing moments resting Walking Stick Seat THE OVER AND UNDER 
‘ comfortably on a “Cunliffe” Shooting Ladies - - 21/- 
Seat. You thus conserve your energy, Gents - - 29/- 
and keep in good form for the next shot. Umbrella Seat 
This seat will stand rough usage and (Pare Silk) 
weather conditions, and is very light , Ladies - - 33/6 | 
with aluminium fittings throughout. Gets - - 3666 











SHOOTING we invite you to do so 
SEAT at our Private Ground 


= | SHIRE HALL, HENDON 
Also of Army me 
& Navy, Harrods, 
and other Stores, ij} PERFECT AND QUICKER 


Gunsmiths, etc. ALIGNMENT. 
BETTER BALANCE, LESS RECOIL. 





| CUNLIFFE 


Write or call for full particulars from 
The Sole Makers JAMES SMITH & SONS 
The Stick & Umbrella Specialists 
57-59, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 











il] Every modern appliance 
JAMES PURDEY & SONS for Teaching, Practice, 


(Gun anv Riece Makers To His Majesty). Coaching, and Fitting. 
Any make of Gun 
Pony een can be used. 


Soutn Auptey STREET, ° ° 
Loxpon, W. Ladies and Boysa apeciamiy. Testimonials. 


Coach and Fitter - - BOB ROBERTSON 


Big Game Shooting Telegrams: “ Pistoleer, London.” Telephone: P.O. Finchley, 477 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25s. Net, by post 25s. Sd. 














Vols. 1 d 2. 12s. 6d ' b " | (Proprietor - JOHN ROBERTSON) 
Ss. l and 2, 12s. 6d. each net,}by post 12s. Lid. each. 

: 13, Dover St., Piccadilly, London, W. | 
Published at the Offices of “ CouNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. Telegrams: *‘Gunbarrels, London." Telephone: Gerrard 4711 
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grouse however, the ptarmigan, unless pursued by peregrine or eagle, 
seldom descends to the low grounds, and even in the severest snow- 
storms prefers to remain in its bleakhome. The plumage in summer 
corresponds very closely to the grey moss and stones among which 
we find it, and the white feathers, which render it almost invisibk 
among the snow during the winter months, are gradually obtained 
during the course of the autumn Like the red grouse, both parents 
are most attentive to the young and the hen sits very close on 
the nest while the cock, with many a strange croak uttered from 
time to time, keeps watch and ward among the neighbouring 
rocks. The croaking of ptarmigan, heard for the first time in 
the thick mist which often enshrouds their dwelling-place, is an 
almost uncanny sound, and there is no other note among the voices 
of our birds with which it can possibly be confused. Hardy, 
and never increasing beyond a certain limit in their numbers, 
the species is, so far as I am aware, immune from disease, and as the 
packs are generally limited to two or three coveys, there is little 
danger of their fouling the ground as the great packs of red grouse 
so often do 

rhe capercailzie comes next on our list—the king of the grouse 
family, the largest and the least plentiful of the four species with 
which we are dealing. To most readers the story of their re- 
introduction is probably well known, and it is unnecessary to 
describe it in detail. Suffice it to say that the birds are now fairl\ 
plentiful in Perthshire and several adjacent districts, graduall\ 
extending their range both northward and southward. The 
cock of the species goes through a curious love-song during the early 
spring, and it is when engaged in this performance that he is often 
stalked and shot abroad The sport would not appeal to me per- 
sonally, as it is a rooted belief of the writer’s that all birds should 
be protected at this season of the vear. <A curious attitude of the 
female when angry or suspicious is shown in the illustration The 
distension of the throat is remarkable, as the only indication of my 
presence when this picture was obtained was the lens projecting 
from my hiding-place 

With a few words about blackcock I mav conclude this article 
and the similarity of their habits to those of the capercailzie will 
make it unnecessary to deal with them at anv length. The cock 
likewise deserts the female after incubation commences, and leaves 
her to rear the young alone With this species the moult is 
extremely late, and it is generally the end of October before the 
forked tail is seen at its best The most curious habit of blackgame 
is probably the tilting, which takes place at certain places generally 
well known to shepherds and others who have watched them. On 
these spots the cocks fight lustily for the possession of thei 
mates, as many as fifteen or twenty often taking part in the 
tournament. H. B. MacrHEerson 


GROUSE-SHOOTING IN 
THE OLD DAYS 


4 ROUSE shooting will again be in full swing next week, to 
( my mind the best sport the vear gives. Shall it be 

I ‘Dog”’ or Drive?”’ If experience does it as_ the 
boy translated the old motto, | take up my brief for ‘‘Dog’’ as 
viving far the most enjoyment of sport over the greatest number 
of days in a season that is always too short. Fiftv years ago I 
killed my first grouse as a boy of seventeen on the fells of 
Cumberland. I was well broken to the gun, having shot before I 
could level an ancient piece of ironmongery that did duty as a 
garden gun. I used to stick a spade in the ground and poke 
the old gun through the handle, as the old arquebusiers two 
centuries earlier were wont to steady their ponderous hacque- 
buts on a crutch that dropped from the barrel before they 
gave fire on the enemy; so I trained my weapon on some unsus- 
pecting yellow-hammer or thrush among the cherry trees. Still, 
I learned to shoot, and, graduating from the minor degrees of 
ferrets and rabbiting, was promoted to my first double-barrel 
on my sixteenth birthday. How proud I was of that old 
muzzle-loading gas-pipe, made by Venables of Oxford! I soon 
saw my name posted on the church door as a holder of a game licence, 
and could hold my own among the partridges and had my own 
pointers. In those days the dog was everything—the Alpha and 
Omega of real sport. We bred and broke our own dogs, and on their 
perfection all sport depended. This brings me to “ the grouse.”” The 
young man of the new school, taught on the shooting-grounds by 
skilled gunmakers’ assistants, doubtless has a better weapon put into 
his hands and is better taught the mere science of gunning than 
ever we were. The clay pigeon shatterer learns to attain his object 
under many varying conditions and distances. He becomes a marks- 
man. But I doubt me much if the craftiest clay saucer launched 
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from an Eiffel Tower down the wind compares to the rocketing 
pheasant well on the wing, curving down for some lower cover ; or 
whether the tame London dove dropping from the same eminence 
can school him for a driven grouse following the fall of the ground 
down a steep braeside. Still, the clay schools make shooters if 
they do not make sportsmen. Like the thrusting school of hunting- 
men, who would have had a rare gallop if it was not for those much- 
abused hounds, so it is with the new school of shooters—they hate 
a dog. Hardly will they give time or stop to admire the beautiful 
work of retrievers on the wounded bird when their drive is over. 
No; the pick-up must be left to the men. There is none of the 
old feeling that, as a mere question of avoiding cruelty in our 
sport, every hit bird should be gathered ; none of the keenness 
of not counting a bird killed unless it was bagged. To me the pick- 
up, with either retrievers or spaniels, has always been one of the 
most sporting incidents of the drive. What is more beautiful than 
to see a puppy in his first season gradually showing the inherited 
merit of his sire, or an old veteran at the game, who has watched 
and marked the fall of every bird from the butt, pass, as I have 
seen, through several lying dead to take up the line of a runner ? 

But enough said; driving is good. Good driving, when birds 
come fast, is splendid, from the continual excitement, as the best 
of anything is good. But I dread to see a new generation 
growing up who merely regard shooting as marksmanship, as in 
these days of motors and aviation there threatens to grow up 
a modern young man to whom the horse will be as foreign as the 
mammoth, and who will never develop the hunting instinct. The 
age of the horse has passed before mechanical means of speed and 
power. The breed of the hunting-dog, companion of man, aiding 
him in pursuit of food from the primitive times of our cave-dwelling 
ancestors, having ceased to interest man, is passing to extinction. 
all skill versus the true spoitsman’s love of venery, the science of 
the chase—all shooting-seat and butts instead of walking to find 
your game and pitting your knowledge of Nature and woodcraft 
against their natural instinct. I can never understand how any 
man who has walked behind a well-broken team of pointers or 
setters where range is wide and grouse fairly plentiful, and watched 
the intelligent work of highly trained dogs, can fail to be interested, 
or willingly exchange dogs for driving. I was always an enthusiast 
for dogs, but I would have no Chinese idols in my kennel, no slow 
potterers quartering up and down onashort range and tumbling over 
grouse instead of finding them. I bred my setters to race, and to 
trust to their fineness of nose to stop the pace as they came across 
the wind if game was in front. I bred for high courage and never 
broke it down. I let dogs have full liberty to range after they were 
once perfectly broken, but I used them to be very steady to hand. 
! have run four first season puppies, with one old one as fore-horse 
of the team, all down together at the end of September, with only 
myself and my keeper, walking two hundred yards apart, on a 
hillside, each taking the point who was nearest without waiting, 
and stopping the other dogs by hand without a word spoken or 
adogrunning on, It can be done, and is beautiful work as training ; 
but you must shoot for the dogs, not for the bag. 

The first moor I took after I grew up was a good mixed moor 
in Ross-shire, between Dornoch and Balnagown. It had been rented 
before by Laverack, who established the noted breed of setters 
which bears his name, but which were improved and really created 
by my friend Llewellyn, who proved that show-bench setters 
could win field trials, and trial champions be champions on the 
bench. Llewellyn and his setter sire, Count Wind ’Em, did more 
for the breed of setters than any man before or since, and the Ameri- 
cans have fully appreciated his blood. With Laverack’s moor I 
inherited his keeper, who had the most wonderful working setter 
I ever saw, which I bought from him. She was marvellous on 
grouse, would swing out from her point into the wind and head 
a running old cock grouse like a collie. She never tired—would 
come out three or four days a week, would never condescend to 
ride in the dogeart, and hunt rabbits in the avenue going home at 
night ; run with the beagles after roe, which she loved above every- 
thing ; vet was always steady on the hill. As a born genius and old 
favourite, she could take liberties, but few dogs could stand it and 
discipline as arule must be kept. She was the best Lever saw. Her 
one fault was she would not breed. My keeper inoculated me with 
the fame of the Laveracks, and some time later I got eight puppies 
from Llewellyn. 

I have said enough to prove my tendency is all for dog against 
driving. It is grand sport and grows on you, as you learn to love 
seeing the dogs of your own breeding improve in their work and 
show an intelligence which, when they have been the companions 
of man, is more than instinct. There is a recurring wave this year, 
I am told, to the use of dogs in many places. Let us hope it will 
last. And if I pose too much as a laudator temporis acti, put it 
down that I was born too soon. LAUDATOR. 
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GIBBS 
POWDER 


GIVES BEST PATTERNS and GREATEST PENETRATION. 


The ‘“‘GIBBs ” 








CARTRIDGE loaded with the PRICE 


above powder in Best WATERPROOF CASES 11/- per 100 
The “BRISTOL” Cartridge, Best Deep Head 

Gas Tight Cases - - - - - - 106 
The “FIELD” Cartridge - . - - . 86 
The ‘‘FARM”’ Cartridge - . . - 76 


500 Cartridges sent Carriage Free to any Station in Great Britain or Ireland. 


Price List with Ordir Forms Post Free. 


GEORGE GIBBS, Ltd. (Estd. !830), 
35, SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W. 39, CORN STREET, BRISTOL. 
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] The Fly Repeller, Oo 
1 which is a sure protective against the attacks of a 
oO MOSQUITOS, BLACK FLY, MIDGES, TSETSE oO 
: FLY, and other insects = 
a Mr. Frep G. Snaw, the well-known author of “ The Science of Dry Fly n 
Oo Fishing and Salmon Fly Casting,” etc., writes:—"‘I have tried "MuSCARBANE * oO 
ol repeatedly and always with success. t is extremely pleasant and lasting oO 
a in its effects oO 
o Of all Chemists, in Tubes. at 1/3 each. u 
= NOTE THE TRADE MARK “ MUSCABANE.” oO 
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= AQUASCUTUM 
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By Appointment 
to H M The King 
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For the MOORS 


is indispensable. 


Made only from PURE 
WOOL hygienically and 
efficiently waterproofed, it 
is naturally 
therefore not fatiguing 
on the mildest of days. 


ventilating, 


lw UNEQUALLED 
Sclection ofr 


SHOOTING 
SPORTING 
MOTORING 
and 
rFRAVELLING 
COATS 

always in stock, 
ready for 


immediate wear 


EIDERSCUTUM 


LA A 





THE AQUASCUTUM SHOOTING CO\T 
FROM 3 GUINEAS A luxuriously warm yet 

q * NEAS. 
A selection of coats, sent on approval on receipt o exceptionally light Wrap 
Trade Refareuae, Please write for patterns & catalogue“ E. 


AQUASCUTUM LTD., 


100 REGENT ST. London W 


for Walking or Travelling. 
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* |mitation is the sincerest form of Flattery,” 
but don’t be deceived by it. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 


<a >| THERMOS 
FLASKS 


have “THERMOS” on them. 
Thermos goods do keep liquids hot for 24 hours 


and cold for days, and give universal satisfaction. 
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Refuse all imitations- 
they only waste your money and cause disappointment. 












None genuine without the word ~ THERMOS. 

infringers of Thermos 
= Can be obtained at all Jewellers. Ironmongers, Druggists, Suen &c 
FG, 


ZIM 


trade marks and patent: will be pro ute 











“GOLDEN PIPPIN’ GIDER 
comin’ WITH THE GUNS 


CIDER 





~ VERY Sportsman appreciates 
‘Golden Pippin” Cider—clean 
to the palate, a superb thirst 
quencher, strongly suggestive of 
the fine fruit from which it is made 
Guaranteed by a firm of 60 years 
standing, whose apples have 
been grown in the same orchards 
in Devon and Hereford year 
after year Golden Pippin 
Cider is suspicion, and 
will give delight to every guest 


above 


Insist upon this Brand, and should your 
Wine Merchant or Grocer fail to stock it, 
3 dozen reputed pint bottles will be sent you 
, ov anine gallon cask for 136. 


a trial case 
divect on application, carriage paid for 15 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., Ltd., HELE, DEVON, and HEREFORD 


containing 








FOX’S === PUTTEES 
“Fr LP.” 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented). 


For Gentlemen, Ladies and Children. 


Made in “— qualities and colours. Shade 


js on application. 
Prices — pa Log ys c pair, without Spars 
per pair, with Spats. 
if i~- Spats. i/- extra. Loe 
Every pair labelled “ FOX.” 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


FOX BROS. & Co. Ltd. (Deot. 1.) 


Wellington, Somerset. 
Agents for the United States:— 
NLEY & JOHNSON, 
260 & 266, West Broadway. 
New 
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RANDOM COMMENT. 


P to the present the motor-boat racing season has been 
a very poor 
for the 
September 


one, and the postponement of the races 
August r1th to 
roth is not likely to help matters, as many 


International Trophy from 
keen followers of the sport will probably be in Scotland 


by the latter date. 


It appears that the American club applied for 
t postponement for a month, as accidents to their boats during the 
selection trials had rendered it impossible to ship the team in time 
for the date The Motor Yacht Club, the 


holders of the trophy, agreed subject to the consent of the Auto- 


originally fixed Royal 


mobile Club of France, the other challenging club, and the latter 


raising no objection, the postponement was formally arranged. 


It is worthy of note that the American club granted a similar request 


by the Royal Motor Yacht Club two years ago, when the Dock 
Strike rendered it impossible to 
despatch the British team in 


time for the races at Larchmont 
that on 
better to 


alteration of date 


and there is no doubt 


this occasion it was 
agree to the 
even at the cost of 


some imncon- 


venience to the defenders, rathe1 
than run the risk of a fiasco, as 
the French 


Ameri 


it was rumoured that 
boats, as well as the 


can, might not be ready by 
August rith. 
they take 


place, should certainly afford an 


The races, when 


interesting spectacle, as most of 
the boats built for the 
are designed for enormous speeds 
Little is 


occasion 
known of the actual 
capabilities of the French o1 
American challengers, but I shall 
be surprised if the best boat in 
the races does less than forty 
five knots in smooth water on a 
To handle a 


straightaway run. 


frail and not too stable racer at 
that speed round a course with 
several turns in it calls for 


deal ot 


a good 
courage and a_ great 
amount of skill, and I fancy that 
those who 


most oft protess to 


doubt the sporting side of motor 


boat racing would alter thei 
views if they had an opportunity 
of taking part in a_é keenly 
contested event for the fastest 


boats 

The chief obstacle in the way 
of the popularity of motor-boat 
racing at the present time is the 
uncertainty of the 
the boats 


behaviour of 
themselves, a failing 
well illustrated in the postpone- 
ment of the International races, 
the most important event of the 
vear in the sport. Progress in 
the matter of speed has been so 
rapid that the modern racer has 
had no time to acquire reliability. 
Engine, hull and installation are 
all more or less experimental, 
and by the time the builder has 
discovered the weak points in a 
given design, whether of hull or 


engine, he has to embark on \ 


WOLSELEY IN 





rHE 


The 


organise the 


further experiments in order to secure a still higher speed. 


result is certainly disappointing to those who 


racing, and who find that, as soon as they have collected a class 
of boats which promises good sport, the majority are hors de combat 
and possibly laid up for the rest of the season. Progress, in fact, 
that it almost threatens to kill the sport so 


far as the fastest classes are concerned. 


has been so rapid 


The case of the slower boats is different, and there is little 
doubt that the motor-boat industry owes a good deal to racing. 
test to 
engine can be put, and many car motors which have stood up 


Marine use is the highest which an internal combustion 
the road or track 
On the sea an 
engine is nearly always used continuously at its full power. At 

the start the throttle is opened 


wide, and the engine, as a rule, 


easily to the strain of the hardest racing on 


have quickly failed when installed in a fast boat. 


is given not a second’s respite 
until the run is over. In a car 
these conditions could only be 


imitated by continuous hill 
climbing for hours on end on the 
Engine 
have therefore had to learn many 
from motor-boat 
and the result is tha 
one can nowadays buy a twenty- 


lowest gear. builders 


new lessons 


racing, 


knot or twenty-five-knot motor- 


boat of perfect reliability, 
although only a few years ago 
such a launch would have been 
a racer pure and simple, and 
subject to the disadvantages 
of the type in the matter of 
unreliability and general lack 
of comfort. 

The influence of the racer 


will doubtless continue, and pro- 
bably in a few years one will be 
able to travel by water at thirty 
miles an hour, or even more, in a 
comfortable and seaworthy boat, 
at a cost within the means of a 
private owner. Speed may 01 
may not be an attraction in itself, 
but there is no doubt that it is 
very useful on occasion, There 


must be many owners of large 
vachts or houses which are close 
to the sea, and not very acces- 
sible by rail or road, to whom a 
fast, and at the same time per- 
fectly reliable, launch would be 
a great boon. The racer is serving 
the useful purpose of helping the 
development of the motor-boat 
for such utilitarian purposes. 
The third annual report of 
the Road Board should serve to 
much of the 


exists mm 


dispel ignorance 


which regard to the 
powers and work of that much- 
abused body, if only those in- 


terested in road maintenance 
will take the trouble to read it. 
that 


rance is hardly realised even by 


How widespread is igno- 
those who study road questions. 
The 
haps the worst offenders, and | 


local authorities are per- 
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£ THE KOYAL CAR 1% 
= y 4 
$ Great Perf f th $ 
$ rea errormance oO e $ 
3 , \ = 
“2 + 
‘i % 
. - 
+ Nie $ 
z .% 
.- as 
tj he Indi lis Grand Prix R : 
x a 
x In the ndalanapolis ran r1x ace. z 
pt = ,° ° ° ° ° ° ° pi 
z Finished Fifth . ... cylinder capacity 250 cubic inches; Winners cubic % 
Zz ° ° ° ° e ‘ 
% capacity 448 cubic inches; Distance of race 500 miles; Average speed < 
% over 68 miles an hour; Petrol consumption 20 miles to the gallon. z 
“s . . . i . . . .% 
+ The car ran with wonderful consistency and reliability throughout the 500 miles without once stopping to have ss 
= the radiator replenished with water. The only make to have two cars entered and both finish, i.c., 5th and 7th. < 
+, 4 
£ —_ ) = + 
> 4 “ GLASGOW HERALD.” 10/6/13. “ AUTOCAR.” 21/6/13. 7 ¥ 
s “ The value of the Mercédés-Knight performarce in finishing fifth will be al 5 , 4 
2 appreciated when it is explained that the engine was ye oom eo The same authority also states that the Mercédés- 3 
$ any fern the ge te matimam capacity allowed we, 0 ce Knight with sleeve valve engine, which finished filth, $ 
2 ——— as ae. — came angle ape bry aoe oo. + used only 25 gallons of petrol, t.c., 20 miles per gallon. + 
ette, the cylinder 1 1 only cubic inches s 1s 2 

+ aasties nm only 38 ey behind the wirner after covering 500 THIS SEEMS ALMOST INCREDIBLE FOR A 4 
Ds re ond that with ~ ye ew Tiny the iadet conmeity HIGH SPEED PERFORMANCE. 3 
3 of the Peugeot, it will be admitted as - t 
< eengpictpeieagah iron The Mercédés was the only make starting more “ To return to the Mercédés-Knight this ran throughout , 
, ec e WwW o ~ . e 
+ | ANDEST H pnd itED oe et Se | L without any fresh water being added to the radiator. J < 
4 + 
+ Are you a prospective car buyer—then you should certainly investigate the “ Car which set the fashion to the world.” £ 
¥ Inspection at Mercedes Showrooms invited. Trial runs given with pleasure on request. ¥ 
+ Sole Representatives for the United Kingdom ‘“ ~ < 
a * 
z MILNES-DAIMLER-MERCEDES, LTD., 132, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. < 
+ Telephone No.: Gerrard 8910 (3 lines). Telegraphic Address: “ Milnesie, Rand, London.” + 
y 4 Agents for Liverpool and District—Bruce & Cockr ell. ts. 18. Berry Str Li ool Agents for Gl md District -West End Motor Co., 52, W Hands Ro ad, Charing Cro 5 
y Glasgow. Agents for Manche ster and Dis trict -Crawfords, Ltd., Stre th rd R ud, Manchester. Agents for Newcastle-on-Tyne—Percy Motor Co., Ltd., No. thumberland Street 2 ? 
: : 
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Amid a hundred cars, all 
striving for supremacy— 
the Charron moves with a 
silent dignity and graceful 
swiftness that proclaims 
her as thoroughbred. 

15 h.p. Chassis, £315 
Catalogues free on request. 
Trial runs by appointment. 
Charron Cars, 33, 
Wardour St., London, W. 


Automoteur, London. 
1426 Gerrard 
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A 30-50 h.p. Armstrong-Whitworth Chassis. 

AS builders builders of modern battleships, together 

with their complete armament and 
equipment, those responsible for the 
materials which are produced by our vast 
Steel works and Brass foundries possess a 
precise knowledge of the particular material 
which is best suited for a particular purpose. 


The materials employed in the manufac- 
ture of the Armstrong-Whitworth cars are 
compounded and selected by men, who, 
possessing this precise knowledge, have 
made close personal study of Automobile 
conditions and requirements. 


Our latest Catalogue is full of illustrations 
mation descriptive of a wide 
IS 9Dh.p. to 301 hp. (RAC 
a copy, we are confident it 


ARMSTRONG 
WHITWORTH 


BUILDERS OF DREADNOUGHTS AND MOTOR CARS 
SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH & CO., 

Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. LTD 
London: 3, Blenheim St., Bond St., W. Manchester: 114, Deansgate. 
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recent] met " 
well known 
chairman of a 


county council 


who politely 
but firmly, 
declined to 
believe me when 
I stated that the 
income of the 
Road Board was 
derived olely 


from the pocket 


pl nt otte 

ule b peopl 

i”) could Ca il 

cert im the 

the 

chose that the 
Board hoard 

ig it fund 

tead of pen LAKI 
1 the in ti 

intended \ | have often pointed out in this column 
there must obviously be n interval of time between the 
promise of a grant and the ictual handing over of the money 
when all the details have peen ettled and the work has 
actually been commenced It follow therefore that the Board 
must always have 1 certain sum in hand which has been 
definitely pror ed to highway authorities ind in the early 
days of its existence, when funds are coming in more rapidly 
than the money can be paid out, the accumulation is doubtless 
wer large 
It is evident that the Board is trying to live up to its income 


Che amount actually received up to March 31st last was /3,437,285 
March 


total of 4 1,777,295 


ending zrst, 1914, Is estimated 
Out of this 


been mad 


The income for the year 


at {1,340,000, making a sum 


umount of {2,979,357 have already 


/ 


‘rants to the 


promised or offered to highway authorities who have also been 


granted or promised loans to the extent of £838,481. Administra 
March just 


proportion 


tive expenses are estimated at $45,000 up to next 


Board's 


point to 


or less cent. of the income, a 


than 1 per 


which certainly does not extravagance It would 
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therefore appear 
that the Board 
can have little in 
hand which is 
not definitely 
earmarked at thx 
present moment, 
the 
available for fresh 


and sum 
grants during the 
next eight 
months is well 
under a million 
pounds, which, 
the report says, 
can easily be 
allocated 
that 


a matter of tact, 


during 
period. As 


at June 30th last 
the excess ot re 
ceipts over com- 
mitments was 
only £80,600. On 


the other hand, 


VYRNWY the commitments 


are far im excess 
of the actual payments, but this seems inevitable under any svstem 
intended to ensure that the money is properly spent. CELER 


LAKE VYRNWY. 


lovely spot in the heart of Wales that is mostl 


HERE is a 


overlooked by the motorist, yet it is well worthy of at 
least a fleeting visit It is that hollow of the Berwyn 
Hills where the river Vyrnwy takes its rise. The great granit« 
dam thrown across the valley has turned the hollow into a 
lake, and to-day Lake Vyrnwy is one of the finest shects 
of water in all Wales, and round its shores a level roadway 


runs for eleven miles amid scenery that is full of variety and every 
where beautiful Liverpool, in search of water, found the Vyrnwy 
stream wasting itself in the tree-clad vale and, building up the wall 
ef rock, made both a lake of infinite charm and a reservoir to supply 
the teeming population of the great city sixty-seven miles away 

but so well and fittingly has the work been wrought that there is 
in it scarcely a touch of artificiality, and what little there is seems 
to grow less and less as the years come and go. and time blends 


the tone of the quarried rock with that of the eternal hills But 


THE DAM 
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What 
Leading British Manufacturers 


Say and d 


regarding 





“ DAIMLER.” 
Bristol, April 23rd, 1913 
I have been struck during the past 
season with the consistent quality of — the 
Continental Tyres that I have been using on two 
cars The extraordinary results that one hears o 
people getting from individual tyres of different 
nakes leave me quite unimpressed in considering 
the tyre question fhe important thing, in m) 
opinion, is to watch whether one gets consistent 
results from a series of tyres of the same 
make, and this has been a very marked 
feature with the ‘‘ Continentals "' I have 
been using 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) For the DAIMLER Co., Ltd 
(Philip Young, Bristol Manager ) 
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The Rolls - Royce cars which competed in the 


AUSTRIAN ALPINE TOUR. 


Winners of 3 Silver Medals, | Bronze Medal, and 3 Special Prizes. 
Not a single tyre was changed throughout the tour. 


The CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Great Britain), Ltd., 3-4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. 
B337. 
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the charm of Vyrnwy lies in its solitude. The 


little hamlet which once flourished in the green 
valley is buried now by the flood, and the farm- 
steads that have stood for years on the 
surrounding hills are one by one passing away, 


not to be rebuilt, lest should 
reach the water and spread disease in the crowd- 
the great hotel, 


guard over the 


contamination 


ing homes of Lancashire. Only 


high perched on the hill, kee ps 


silent lake, and from its terrace one may see the 
sun go down in glory day after day behind the 
peaks of the Aran Hills, casting its purple glow 
on lake and moor They say the trout of 
Vyrnwy are finer than all other trout, and the 
hills abound in game [here is but one access 
to Vyrnwy which can be wisely recommended, 
and it is by way of Llanfyllin, and thus over 


hilly and somewhat tortuous ways to the Vyrnwy 


Valley Iwo roads run westward from the 
margin of the lake, but both are trying 
mountain passes One runs over the moors to 
the northern end of Lake Bala, with steep 
gradients, loose surface and awkward channels across the way ; 
and the other takes a more southerly course over the wild hills 
to Dinas Mawddwy But though Vyrnwy cannot easily be 
visited in a run to further scenes, it is well worthy a_ visit 
for its own sake No railway brings its passengers within 


some ten miles of Vyrnwy, but the road is good all the way from the 


border, and no motorist may claim intimate acquaintance with 


Wales who has not included Vyrnwy in his itinerary ; and having 
once visited its silent shores, the chances are he will oftentimes set 
his face thitherward to find fresh inspiration and enjoyment in that 


hollow of the hills of Central Wales. 


BANK HOLIDAY RACING AT BROOKLANDS. 
\ PROGRAMME of fourteen events was most successfully carried 


through at Brooklands on Monday last, the chief feature of the 
meeting being the very high speeds attained by the 25°5 h.p. Talbot, 
driven by Mr. Perey Lambert, and by the 23°8 h.p. Vauxhall, 
handled by Mr. A. J. Hancock. The former’s best performance 


was a win in the roo Miles Per Hour Long Handicap at 1044 miles 
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25 H.P. 


VAUXHALL 


WITH COLE BODY. 


per hour, the Vauxhall’s speed in this event being 1014 miles per 
hour. For a flying lap in the race referred to the Talbot was timed 
to cover the two and three-quarter miles at over 113 miles per 
hour, while the Vauxhall travelled at considerably over 107 miles 
per hour. 
crowd thronged all the enclosures. 


The entry list was most satisfactory, and a very large 
The aeroplane handicap was 
disappointing, as, out of ten entries, only three starters materialised, 
and of these one was forced, owing to the failure of the ailleron 
control after the The winners of 
the Private Competitors’ Handicap, Mr. 
O. D. Pollak’s 17-9 h.p. S.C.A.R. (seventy-four miles per hour). 
August Side-car Race: Mr. Zenith (fifty-one and a 
Twelfth roo Miles Per Hour Handicap : 
First heat, Mr. R. S. Witchell’s 18-8 h.p. Straker-Squire (eighty-seven 
and three-quarter miles per hour); second heat, Mr. Percy Lam- 


wires, to descend soon start. 


various events were : 
A. Sumner’s 
quarter miles per hour). 


final, Mr. Lambert’s 
Second Seventy-five Miles Per Hour 
Mr. C. Bianchi’s 15°9 h.p. Crossley (seventy-six 
and three-quarter miles per hour) 


bert’s 25°5 h.p. Talbot (104 miles per hour) ; 
Talbot (1044 miles per hour). 
Long Handicap : 
Second Cycle-car Handicap : 









HELL BUNKER, ST. ANDREWS 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd 
and 14, Regent St., London, S.W 
Moll; Berlin: S.W. 1 


Aston Cross, Birmingham, 
Paris : 4, Rue du Colonel 
. Alexandrinenstrasse, 110 









Two champions for long distance driving— 


DUNLOP TYRES 


AND “V” GOLF BALLS. 
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Economy 
and 


Reliability 


“Regarded 
from the point 





Torpedo Body Touring Car 


“The King of Small Cars of view of 


—these have sc — general handi- 


built up the MANN & OVERTONS, Ltd. ness, lightness of 


reputation and 10, Lower a angen wot 
superiority of G.R. Grosvenor Place, 
Cars. Our 10/12h.p. LONDON, 
Torpedo is one of the he 
topics of the day. It is 

quite the best and cheapest 

touring car. Write for full 


changing smoothness 

of clutch action, effici- 

ency of brakes, silence 

and flexibility, the Georges 
Richard calls for no criticism 
whatever. and, in fact, the car 
impressed us as a thorouvhly 
efhcient little vehicle in every way, 
and a distinct credit to its makers."’ 


rticulars and specification. 
pa P Country Life. 


PETROL CONSUMPTION: 35 MILES TO THE GALLON, 
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Folle Royee hassiv 
- Sarker Jyody 


Acknowledged 
World’s Best Car 


EARLY 100 of these high- 
grade cars can always be seen 
being fitted with Barker 

Bodies to order at our London Works. 
Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO. 


(Coachbuilders), LTD. 
COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING 
London Retailers and Body Specialists 

for Rolls-Royce Ca 
66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 


The 








DO YOU MAKE YOUR MAN WORK LIKE THIS? 
eo SOIT ISN'T (HIS Health 


Tee 



















|; GOOD YOUR Tyres 
FOR {| YOUR Pocket @ 


Why not tell him to scrap 
his obsolete hand-pump and 


GIVE HIM A 


VALVE-CAP TYRE 
INFLATOR 
(Pioneer Pump Patents) 
| Which he will only have toscrew 
in in place of a spark-plug and 
MAKE THE ENGINE DO THE 
WORK. 


The Price is only 
£3. 3. O Complete. 


Write for a copy (free) of “ THE 
BRAMCO WAY,” to the MANU. 
FACTURERS 
BRAMCO, LIMITED, 
65, St. Nicholas Street, COVENTRY. 


LONDON : Pioneer Pump Patents, Ltd., 
48, Tottenham Street, W. 




















WE ISSUE THE 


By Appointment. 


GENERAL j§| 


ACCIDENT 
FIRE and LIFE 


ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, tra 


Claims Paid Assets over 
£5,000,000 | £2,000,000 


R.A.C. 


Policy and a special 


A.A. and M.U. 


Membership Policy 





Providing 


CHIEP OFFICES— 


General Buildings, Perth,Scotland Complete Satisfaction 
General Buildings, Aldwych, 


London, W.C. — 


F. Norie-Miller, J.P. Lasse Non-Claimants’ Bonus 


Complete Cover and 
































MOTOR 
SHOOTING BRAKES pats 


DE DIETRICH, ARGYLL, 
RIS, MERCEDES 
14 hp. to 30 hp. 


LOW PRICES 
W.VINGENT ‘si:%:* READING 














PERFEST 
ali 





General Manager. tionally Low Pr 





TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES 4 
dq 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 
HOODS AND SCREENS. 

E. & H. HORA, Ltd. 
36-38, PECKHAM RD.,LONDON,S.E. 


and Branches. 
Teles Linchpin, London 
Te P 3760 Hop 2 lines) 





Largest Motor Works in London. 
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SOMEBODYS 
ANNIVERSARY 
EVERY: DAY 


EDDINGS and 
with us always and there is always 
the problem of an appropriate gift. 


anniversaries are 


i The advertisements in ~ Country Life” are 
bright with wedding, birthday and other gift 


suggestions. 


@ Quick eyes and receptive minds will find 
much in the advertising in ~ Country Life” to 
profit by. 


@ It may be 


gold, or what not ? 


something in cut glass, silver, 


@ It may be something in furniture, something 
in an artistic decoration for the home. 


@ It may be something pretty to wear. But 
whatever it is, it is certain to be revealed in 
~ Country Life’s”’ 


advertising columns. 
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Mr. H. E. Dew’s D.E.W. (fifty-six and a half miles per hour). 
Thirteenth Long Motor-cycle Handicap: Mr. E. E. Elwell’s Douglas 
(fifty-three and a half miles per hour Second Seventy-five Miles 
Per Hour Short Handicap: Mr. W. O. Bentley’s 12°1 h.p. D.F.P. 
seventy and a half miles per hour). Thirteenth 100 Miles Per Hour 
Short Handicap: Mr. A. J. Hancock’s 23°8 h.p. Vauxhall (100 miles 
per hour). Sixteenth Short Motor-cycle Handicap: Mr. Kenneth 
Holden’s B.S.A. (sixty-five and a half miles per hour). 
Sprint Race : 


August 
Mr. A. G. Brown’s 15°9 h.p. Hispano-Suiza (sixty-five 
\eroplane Handicap: Mr. 
Mr. Elwell’s 


and three-quarter miles per hour) 
H. G. Hawker’s Sopwith biplane. Winners’ Handicap: 
Douglas (fiftv-four and three-quarter miles per hour). 
AN INGENIOUS SELF-STARTER. 
Owing its existence primarily to the fertile inventive faculties 
of Colonel H. C. L. Holden, C.B., F.R.S., 


for internal combustion engines has just been introduced by the 


an ingenious self-starter 


United Motor Industries, Limited, of 45 and 46, Poland Street, 
London, W. Mr. E. 
Course at the Brooklands Track, is responsible for the elaboration 


de Rodakowski, for some years Clerk of the 


of Colonel Holden’s suggestions into practical form, and the finished 
article shows promise of solving for many motorists a problem 
which has for some time past been engaging the attention of motor 
manufacturers, not only in this country, but in the United States 
of America and on the Continent The ‘‘ Magician ”’ self-starter 
has the great advantage of simplicity and of being easily fitted 
to practically any make of car with an exposed flywheel. No 
insuperable obstacle would prevent its attachment to many chassis 
with enclosed flywheels, but in such cases a certain amount of 
ingenuity would have to be displayed in obtaining the necessary 
motion 


The essential features of the ‘“‘ Magician’s’’’ mechanism 





THE 


“ MAGICIAN ” 


SELF-STARTER. 


\ is an electric 
These 
accumulators are gencrally those of the electric-lighting installation, 


are clearly shown in the accompanying illustration. 
motor driven by current from twelve-volt accumulators. 
and are kept charged by the lighting dynamo. On the forward 
end of the motor shaft is a small toothed pinion, which engages 
with the large toothed pinion shown to the right of the letter A 
in the illustration. 
through a small cardan shaft and a free-wheel clutch to a friction 


From this large pinion the drive is conveyed 
wheel R, mounted on a swinging bracket. By means of a wire 
cable operated by a small pedal, P, this friction wheel can be pulled 
into contact with the rim of the flywheel, the action of depressing 
the pedal P automatically completing the electric circuit between 
the accumulators and the motor A. Experiments have proved 
that the friction drive between R and the engine’s flywheel is suffi- 
cient to start any engine which is not actually “ seized,’’ and 
certainly not the least difficulty was experienced in starting the 
40 h.p. Napier motor which we were invited to inspect last week. 
In our opinion, additional proof that the ‘‘ Magician ”’ has solved 
the self-starter problem in its entirety is required on two points. 
The first is in regard to the “ life ”’ 
material on the wheel R, and the second relates to the effect on 


of the canvas and rubber friction 


the accumulators of the necessarily heavy discharge of current 
called for in operating the motor A. 
ITEMS. 

The Eliminating Trials to select the British team to defend 
the British International Trophy for motor-boats will be held by 
the Royal Motor Yacht Club on Saturday, August 23rd, at Netley. 
Six boats have been entered, all of which are expected to compete. 

The Dutch competitors who visited Coventry to take part in 
the Anglo-Dutch trials were the guests of Messrs. Rudge-Whitworth 
for the week. 
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HE fashionabk 
world is on 
the wing and 

eryone in holiday mood, and therefore more inclined to the wear- 
g of smart clothes than reading about future vogues, which are 
present, I am bound to confess, in a somewhat embryo condition. 
t the same time, those of us who keep a weather eye open, neve1 
r a moment letting slip a whisper from high modistic quarters, 
iow fairly well in which direction the wind is inclined to blow, 
id at the moment several most interesting little hints have come 
y way, heralded by the advance summer styles, as exploited 
The study of 
othes is a most absorbing one, and the deeper one goes into the 


ly the vraie élégante, both at home and abroad. 


ibject, the more enthralling it becomes. A question that inevit- 
bly arises is whether fashion influences the mind or whether the 
revailing vogues are the direct outcome of some hidden force 
1at must have an outlet in stvles that are either eccentric or 
onventional, as the case , 
may be. Certainly sense 
nd practicability seem 
to have little or nothing 
to say, and from time 
immemorial women have 
cheerfully undergone 
martyrdom in order to 
appear beautiful, as they 
are pleased to think, in 
the eyes of their contem- 
poraries. 

Personally, I am 
rather inclined to the 
theory of evolution, and 
this is the result of a long 
acquaintance with the 
affairs that go to the 
making of fashions. An 
idea is launched in a 
somewhat tentative 
manner ; for instance, 
such as the collarless 
blouse, which a year or 
so back was looked at 
iskance by all save those 
possessed of pretty 
ounded throats, and few 
ould have realised the 
iow ubiquitous adoption 
t the vogue, or the 
lepth to 


lécolleté day dress would 


which the 
ve carried. Then, again, 
he thin end of the 
vedge of the © slit-up 
kirt was inserted when 
outuriéres declared in 
avour of a fourreau 
valking jupon, and any 
rf us can easily 
ecollect the 


lisappearance of the 


gradual 


etticoat, occasioned by TWO 


USEFUI 
CONTRASTING 


LITTLE COATS 


the steadily decreasing OF MATERIALS. 


MOODS. {1 <—“e@ 
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circumterence of skirts that at last became so hopelessly narrow that 
movement of any kind was almost impossible. Hence the slight open- 
ing at the hem, which, after a considerable amount of controversy, 
is now a recognised feature with gowns of every des« ription, from 
Naturally, the 
leading couturiéres have a great deal to say in the matter, 


neat tailor-mades to elegant evening confections 


although by no means the last word ; that is invariably spoken by 
some subtle influence guided neither by tradition nor prophecy, 
and which eludes even the most omniscient spirits. Frankly, 
Fashion is a perplexing dame who has well earned her reputation 
for coquetry and inconsistency. Just at the moment this is made 
very manifest in an edict that has recently gone forth in favour of 
fur as a summer asset. Not only is fur being used in narrow 
widths to trim evening frocks of diaphanous character, but it is 
also largely requisitioned in the cause of manteaux, stoles and 
cravats. Dainty little ties of ermine are among the favourite 
peltry adjuncts, mole and white fox also being in considerable 
request, while quit 
recently there has sprung 
to the front 


natural red fox that 


ranks a 


looks especially smart 
worn with some bright 
coloured summer frock, 
while it is also extremel\ 
effective allied to white 

White, by the wavy, 
as was foretold in thes« 
columns early in the 
season, is easily main- 
taining a leading place 
in the van of fashion, in 
spite of numerous 
dangerous rivals in. the 
shape of figured crépons 
toile de jouy, lovely 
coloured voiles and the 
like. \ pure” whit 
gown, eithe of silk 
woollen fabric or cotton 
invariably attracts and 


holds 


vided it is worn by the 


attention, pro 


right woman, and among 
blane he 
materials to put in an 


many new 
appearance of late is 
cotton poplin, a charm 
ing ribbed quality that 
makes up into the most 
delightful little 


imaginable. One that 


gowns 


recalls itself pleasurably 
to me was arranged with 
a plain skirt and San 

Gene panier, the cTOSS 
ovel fichu bodice 

manoeuvred in one with 
elbow-length sleeves, the 
whole affair unrelieved 
save for a black velvet 


tiger-lily tucked into the 
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waist-band. Another white linen scheme, the skirt draped up 
either side, completed by a regular little jacket bodice, the V 
opening outlined by tulle frills, boasted the original waist fitment 
of a yellow and green striped sash, tied in a great bow low down 
on the left side of front. While yet one other expression that 
stood out as conspicuously original and pretty, also of that 
charming cotton poplin, was trimmed with little ruchings of 
shell pink ninon, of which the belt and sunshade were likewise 
fashioned 

Quite a number of the new parasols are sunshades in name 
only, the coverings being of some filmy transparency such as 
chiffon, ninon and tulle, steadied on borders of satin in tone, the 
colour picked up in some handsome quartz or crystal handle 
mount. Sparse enough to court criticism are some gold and silver 
tissue sunshades with blonde tortoiseshell handles, another effective 





SEEN AT MESSRS. SCOTT ADIE’S IN REGENT STREET 


style being found in a dead white gros-grain parasol with black 
velvet handle studded with cut jet, one of the many weapons 
used by La Mode to emphasise the strong feeling that still prevails 
for magpie schemes. 

If my theory of evolution is to be borne out, our early autumn 
tailor-mades will most assuredly evidence the vogue of the 
contrasting coat and skirt. This style is positively rampant and 
charming expressed, at present, in soft silks and dainty cotton 
stuffs. With a skirt of flowered crépon there will be worn a coat 
of old rose tussore, a lining of printed ninon adding a delightfully 
dainty finish to the ensemble. Another combination of considerable 
charm comprised a skirt of champagne crépe, slit up at the hem to 
show a simulated petticoat of toile de jouy, the figured material 
again being requisitioned for the coat, a simple affair planned on 
Russian blouse lines, with collar, cuffs and belt of the self-coloured 
crépe. 


(Aug. 9th, 1913. 


Again we find sleeveless coatees of some dainty flowered 
fabric doing admirable service in conjunction with white or plain- 
coloured gowns, and there are numerous examples of the plain 
white or self-coloured linen skirts allied to striped cotton coats, 
or vice versa. 

In my first sketch this week you will find two quite origina] 
designs for these chic little contrasting coats, the one of Egyptia: 
sand ratine, worn with a fawn and white plain frock ; and the othe: 
carried out in antique white linen poplin, trimmed with a heavy: 
thread lace. Such a possession as the latter could not fail t 
find a welcome place in any representative wardrobe, since i 
can be worn with equal success with coloured muslin, voile or serg: 
dresses, our sketch illustrating the pleasing effect of a Trianon blu 
voile frock, the bodice completed by a soft white muslin kerchief 
a posy of pink roses being tucked into the waist-band. The hat i 
of Tuscan straw in the new Niniche shape, with excessively retrouss: 
back, and evidences, moreover, the becoming effect of a blac! 
velvet chin-strap. 

There is much art, however, in the way in which the chi: 
strap isapplied. Truth to tell, it has never been quite out of favour 
especially with women no longer in the first blush of youth; but 
this season it has made a_ successful bid for popularity 
Its first appearance was in conjunction with a small soft straw 
shape of the turban type, when a narrow strap was posed just i 
front of the ears and fitted closely beneath the chin. With the 
more generous proportions and graceful lines of summer head 
gear, this taut little band was obviously out of place, and so ha: 
given place to the wider ribbon of our sketch, which, coming fron 
the back of the hat instead of the side, has inevitably develope 
a very becoming descending curve, giving it something of the appear 
ance of a throatlet. The wide bow and long end behind balance 
the abrupt tilt of the brim. This same tilt, which presents such ; 
fascinating effect viewed in silhouette, is not always quite so satis 
factory when considered from the rear, especially in these 
days of closely swathed hair. In this case, however, th: 
brim projects so slightly that it can be satisfactorily filled by 
the coiffure, to which the velvet bow will give a pleasing finish- 
ing touch. 

Although, as I have remarked above, modistic news should 
be taken with a degree of caution, there is one branch of the 
sartorial world that has launched the autumn campaign with 
conviction—this is the community who give themselves up 
to the cause of strictly tailor-made sports suits. And nowher: 
is the advance note sounded with greater precision than at 
Messrs. Scott Adie’s, Regent Street, whose fame in this particular 
lirection is recognised the wide world over. Working on th« 
restricted lines laid down by sports exigencies, it is quit 
astonishing the amount of change and variety these clever peopl 
manage to bring to bear upon the subject, and they have positively 
brought to perfection the art of combining practicability with 
smartness. Those who have already profited at their hands will 
learn with interest that the new season’s choice in materials is of a 
more than ever alluring order, and includes, among many high-class 
tweeds, homespuns and cheviots, a quite fresh range of that beautiful 
cashmere supplied in the most delightful colourings. This builds 
up into ideal wrap coats; a reversible quality, in particular, 
scoring a big success with a model that combines in its every 
detail all the requirements of a genuinely serviceable travelling 
possession. 

Having accorded a deep and interested study to the subject 
of costume coats the authorities here have come to the unanimous 
conclusion that the most satisfactory is a style modelled on the 
lines of a man’s shooting jacket, the back slightly gathered into 
a half-band at the waist, a double box-pleat according the requisite 
freedom to the shoulders. Not only is this a thoroughly practical 
design, but, handled as it is by Messrs. Scott Adie, it presents at 
the same time an exceptionally smart appearance, the whole affair 
being so skilfully treated as to maintain a neat slim silhouette—a 
fact pictorially demonstrated in my second sketch, which is privileged 


’ 


to reveal one of Messrs. Scott Adie’s admirable new sports suits, 
expressed in a delightful mixture tweed. The semi-fitting fronts 
of the coat, close single-breasted, with horn and leather buttons, 
and patch pockets are adjusted in the most convenient positions ; 
in fact, there is no detail overlooked that would add comfort and 
charm to the design. 

Similarly with the accompanying skirt. This evidences the 
same supremely good cut, style and workmanship, a box-pleat 
at the back allowing for plenty of spring when walking. And 
to complete this most excellent suit of theirs Messrs. Scott Adie 
are also offering the most becoming sports hats it would be 
possible to find, the various original and exclusive tweeds employed 
in their construction being matched by beautiful game feather 


mounts. kL. me MM. 
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for a Summer Drink is deservedly popular 


Robinsori 
— parle 


Recipe by Mr. H. HAMMOND, M.C.A. (formerly Chef de Cuisine, 


Bachelors’ Club) :—Put the outside peel of two lemons into two quarts of water 
add eight lumps of sugar and boil for ten minutes fo this add two dessert 
spoonfuls of + Praalie ‘** Patent "’ Barley, previously mixed to a sim oth A ve 
with a little cold water. Continue to boil for five minutes and allow to c a 
When cold strain off through fine muslin and add ice and lemon juice to tast 


Peari Barley should on no account be used as a substitute, as, to give it a better appearance, it is frequently adulterated 
with French Chalk, which is most injurious to the system. 


Barley Water 


is often badly prepared. It should 


always be made from 











as follows:— 





KEEN, ROBINSON 





& CO., Ltd., LONDON, 















































The “VARSITY” 


(Regd.) 


SETTEE. 





6ft. long, luxuriously upholstered in Tapestry, with three loose Down Cushions on seat. 
£6 : 1 7 : 6 Carriage free 


Patterns of Coverings 
England and Wales 


on application. 





MINTY, Upholstery Specialist, 44, HIGH ST., OXFORD. 


























Purer than the Purest 
Spring Water 

because it is purged from all bacterio- 
logical contamination and Dangerous 
Germs. No water is so pure and | 
safe as that 
which has passed 
| through a Doulton 
Filter. 

Write to-day for 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue No. 22. 


The Royal Doulton 
Potteries, Lambeth, 
London, S.E. 
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Not like malt liquors, Bulmer's Cider can be diluted like : ; 
French or German wines, and in this form makes an ex- et 
cellent light drink for old and young. Bulmer’s Cider re x 
is strongly recommended by medical men as a cure for sf i 
ie gout or rheumatism. Exported all over the World. ae te 
go Keeps perfect in any Climate. Write to-day for free #54 
PS i illustrated booklet telling all about the Cider Industry. F +5 
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OUR DISTANT EMPIRE 


LA PETITE CULTURE IN ONTARIO. 

NTARIO is so much associated in the public mind with 
great harvests that it will be news to many that it 
furnishes excellent opportunities for Ja fetile culture 
Last year, for instance, a man made {140 from his 
bee-hives, and expects this year to clear {250. Let 

us hope that bee disease will not break out in the Dominion 
and spoil his prospects; but, if it did, he has more strings 
than one to his bow He makes more than /100 a year from 
chickens, a good round sum from potatoes, and he cultivates 
bush fruit and other crops of a similar kind He is now 
making a considerable revenue out of these various pursuits, and it 
is worth noting that his success sprang from very small! beginnings 
The country is one in which it pays a man to trust more to 
his general intelligence than to any individual crop Even 
on the great homesteads mixed husbandry is found to be as 
profitable and much safer than what has been called wheat mining. 
This year the Province has rejoiced in an extraordinarily good 
crop of cherries Tomatoes have also done very well, and the 
school children are earning no inconsiderable sums by plucking 
raspberries, Plums and pears, too, are a good crop, and the 
apple return promises to be a record Tobacco is extensively 
grown also If to these fields of activity, which are generally 
considered minor sources of income, there be added the proceeds 
of farming on a large scale both for cereals and livestock, it will 
be seen that the voung man of some experience in growing things 
and of average intelligence ought to be able to make both ends 
meet in the worst of times and in a good vear lay by a little 


for a rainy day 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tne AUSTRALIAN Pioneer's First Home 
' 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph of an Australian slab hut may, per- 


haps, be of in- 


terest to your 
readers In the 
early daysa 
similar erection 
was olten the 


first home of the 
settler, and in 
many instances 
the old hut has 
been retained for 


use iss an out- 
house when a 
better dwelling 
has taken its 
place Some 


thing will be lost 
f the history of 
the Commo! 

wealth whe ill 


the old has given 





pl ice to the 
new a 
Woollahra THI FIRST RUDI DWELLING 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT SALMON 
RIVERS. 
[f might seem almost a work of supererogation to write of 


after Mr. Calderwood’'s 


masterly book which bears the same title, save for the addi- 


the Salmon Rivers of Scotland, 
tional words and Lochs,’ but Mr Augustus Grimble 
justifies himself by the simple fact of an earlier claim on 
the title; for this volume which he gives us now is only a con- 
densation and reprint, in a far cheaper form, of those four former 
volumes of his which were first issued in 1899. It contains, as the 
author’s Preface tells us, “‘ the concentrated essence of the original 
four volumes,”’ although with the omission of certain illustrations 
and of some chapters treating of what he terms “ the salmon pro- 
blems of the day 
However, it is fair to say that this point of the absolute 
modernity of the volume is “ rather important only—not of 
anv very essential importance—to the value and entertainment 
of the book, for it differs somewhat in object and point of view 
from that verv similarly named work of Mr. Calderwood, which aims 
at showing what should be done to improve the fisheries of the 
Scottish rivers, and discusses such details as the water temperature 
and so on in different parts of the same river at different times of 
the vear, with their probable effect on the ascent and movement 
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of the salmon in those rivers. Mr. Grimble, in short, is less technical 
than Mr. Calderwood, though he is practical enough. But what 
he has set out to give us, and he accomplishes his purpose excellently, 
is a glorified guide-book for Scottish anglers. That is what it 
comes to, and, understanding that it is full of glory, adorned with 
illustrations of fine scenery, famous pools and beats and a few famous 
anglers, to say nothing of three maps, comprehending altogether 
the whole of Scotland, it need not feel itself in the least injured 
by the designation given it. It must have needed an astonishing 
toil for its compilation, seeing that there is not the least of the 
salmon-holding rivers of the Northern kingdom that it does not 
discuss with some fullness of detail. And it is pleasantly written 
withal, so that not only is any angler bound to refer to it if he be 
going for the first time to a Scottish river new to him, but he may, 
further, read with satisfaction the accounts of the many other 
rivers which he is not likely ever to have an opportunity to visit 
or to fish. He will find a picturesque description of the stream, 
accounts of what anglers have done on it in the past, and so on 
all the information, in fact, except advice as to hotels and lodgings, 
which has sedulously, and for obvious reasons, been avoided, 
that he is likely to lack, and is likely to find useful, on going into 
a strange land 

All this is to be said of the Scottish volume; and, identical 
in form and price with it, Mr. Grimble gives us also a volume 
on “* The Salmon Rivers of Ireland.’’ Both are published, at 7s. 6d. 
each, by Mr. Kegan Paul. The latter is originally issued in the 
one-volume form, and in its Preface we may read words which 
“ give to think.’’ The author had no difficulty, as it seems, in 
collecting all the detail that he needed for his work in the four large 
volumes on the Scottish rivers. In Ireland he had immense diffi- 
culty in getting details at all. And why? On account, as he 
informs us, of the apathy of the owners and of all who might 
naturally be thought to be interested in the angling for salmon 
on Irish rivers. We need not further pursue the review of Mr. 
Grimble’s two highly readable and useful books, but this point 
of difference in the view of Ireland and of Scotland respectively 
about their financial and sporting interests is really worth a moment’s 
dwelling on, just because it is typical and explains so much. Mr, 
Grimble refers to some “ salmon problems of the day,’’ that is to 
say, of the date at which his big Scottish work was being written, 
at the end of last century. At that time there was a conservative 
point of view which denied that we could do anything 
effective to improve the salmon angling on our rivers by 
anv legislative or other means. It was in vain, then, that 
one referred to the fine improvement shown by the little river 
Ovkel, under the care of the late Dr. Almond, head of Loretto 
School. He gave an admirable object-lesson in the value to the 
angling and to the gencral financial worth of the river of taking off 
the estuarine nets. Almost without such an object-lesson, it 
was hardly credible that reasonable people should doubt the good 
policy of letting spawning salmon come up to recruit the stock in 
larger quantities than at that time was possible, with the nets 
closely besetting the entrance long after the fish were ripe for 
spawning. Yet, even in spite of that object-lesson, there were 
still many who held by their old opinion, that removal of the nets 
would have no appreciable effect on the salmon in other rivers. 
Further experiment has at length convinced even those otherwise 
reasonable men of their unreason in this paiticular matter, and on 
many a Scottish river now the removal of the nets, or their restric- 
tion, has been followed by the natural and inevitable consequence 
of a fine replenishment of the stock. Among English rivers the 
Wye is a triumphant illustration of the same truth, which might 
well have been perfectly obvious at the very first moment of its 
starting. And there are other means, also, by which the salmon 
stock in many a river in the United Kingdom has been, and is 
further being, improved But Ireland makes no move in the like 
direction : and if legislation has neglected her rivers, if the peculiar 
circumstances of her not altogether fortunate state have made it 
difficult for legislation to take drastic action in the matter, at all 
events a good deal of that inaction may well be ascribed to that 
apathy cf the river-owners and anglers gencrally in Ireland to 
which Mr. Grimble refers. It is not, after all, legislation, but the 
combined action of owners on rivers such as the Helmsdale, Oykel, 
Tay, Spey and Wye which is effecting so much for the good of 
salmon, of anglers and of owners who take any account of the 
value of their fishing property. Whether or no Ireland is 
to pass under a changed system of government, it is well that 
those to whom the salmon angling on her glorious rivers is a matte! 
of importance should realise the facts of the case—that with a 
little less of the ‘‘ apathy ”’ and a little more energy and co-opera 
tion thev could effect an immense improvement. It is hard to 
think that it is to anything but lack of realisation of these facts, 
and of their splendid opportunities, that such apathy can be duc 
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‘You Should Buy 
A Profit-Bearng FRUIT FARM at 


WALHACHIN, ANGLESEY, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The Barnes Estates, Ltd., are offering for 
Sale fertile orchard lands at Walhachin 
These lands are specially adapted for success- 
f«! apple culture, owing to the fact that they 
have the right soil andaconstantwater supply, 
The climate is extremely favourable, and the 
transportation facilities ave unsurpassed. Besides 








Mr. Heinemann’s 
6/- Holiday Fiction 
6/- Hall Caine’s Great Novel 


THE WOMAN THOU 
GAVEST ME 





















this wonderful combination of assets the { Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ Hall Caine’s voice reaches far; in this way 
beginner has the added advantage of valu- ‘The Woman Thou Gavest Me’ strikes a great blow for righteous 
able advice from our expert instructors so ness. . There is probably no other European novelist who could 


have made so poignant a tale of such simple materials. In that light 
Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel is his greatest achievement. 


that fruit farming on one of our farms is 
A PROFITABLE OCCUPATION. 


Write for descriptive Illustrated booklet to— 


A. H. T. CHETWYND 


5, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 





The Headquarter Recruit gicierd Dehan 
Virginia (2nd Impression) Ellen Glasgow 
James Hard R. O. Prowse 


& YOUNG APPLE TREE. 
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This ball is different, you experience that immediately. The Kingdom Harold E. Goad 
In both long and short games there is no ball to equal the 
Lu of the Ranges E. Mordaunt 
5 
D U N i O | @) V The 6ist Second Owen dohneon 
(Vacuum) 
J 
POR © Siem Be. Gostneen The Idiot oo rx. By Fyodor Dostoevsky 
Golf Club, Aberdeen, writes: 
“ Enclosed you will find one of your Dunlop 3 6 net. 
*V" balls which I bought in February last 
Since then ih ive played ind won six com- * 
say that th vs ever ° d My better oy Latest 2/- Net Novels. 
an ave tried the best of them or tonc 
fight and deadly putting it is hist perfect The Dop Doctor (5) r<ior) Richard Dehan 
| so that the paint has stood the test too. 
SE, Secunda te tals Sale ao Paul | 7 
condition.”* 
J Th . F. Benson 
e Osbornes | 
! * Ask for them at the Bookstalls. 
/ ~ ide tn (wo sizes & (wowei hts, Bramble & Receszed H ° b J S > 
S3 Size Heavy DUNLOP ‘V’ 
| Lance Size FLoarer DUNLOP 'V" FLOATER inte ieee, ~“memenee 
| Price 2/6 each THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. |) Everywhere the Best. 








MANOR MILLS, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Great Irish Horse Show. 


AUGUST 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th. Ladtes' 


The largest Show of Homespuns 
Hunters in the world. direct from 
Thoroughbreds and Har- Scotland 
ness Horses. 
Naval and Military Jump-| _ 
ing Competitions. (C : 
—For Illustrated Programme | FRAZER S 


apply to the Agricultural Super- : al 
intendent, Leinster House, Light-we ight 


Dublin. SCOTCH HOMESPUNS 






















































Visit the Universal and International Exhibition cng ne: a 
at Ghent this year. From April to November to many ladies who had found ordinary 
twenty-five nations will be exhibiting their arts P homespuns too heavy for comfort. 
and sciences. Ghent is the city of flowers and Atholl Homespun. 
: historical monuments. In addition to the sights pe teat angle - . Boe cag die - 
. of the old city, the numerous ex- All rouzhness and heaviness elin 
Go to hibition attractions will include a ss inated, 54 inches wide, 8/6 yard 
Palace of Horticulture, a Modern ||| ‘‘@natler Tweed. 
Gh t Village, Retrospective Exhibition of | Made by modern methods that 
en Railways, Congo Panorama and ee ee 
— Museum, Palace of Fine Arts, a + inches wide, 5/6 yard 
quarter of ‘‘ Old Flanders,” International R-- os & sem mats 6 Cee, 
gattas, Prize Contests, Festivals, and the most ns en 
celebrated Flower Show of the whole world. Jerseys, Caps, Scarves and Hose to match all Twee 





REGINALD HARRIS. 132-134, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., or will be sent on receipt of 1d. stamp. i\ 
cniteienenntiniiiaeal 
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Interesting booklet may be had free on application to FRAZER & SONS, 4, ScotchWarehouse, PERTH 
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19 BERNERS - 52 SAINBOMAY. ! Invaluable for treatment of Tuberculosis Prize Medal — 
Ideal as a protection against wind DEVONSHIRE - 
Strongly made from best materials and “4 
delivered in coctions for eney erection. _ CY D E R ye, 
LET US PAY PART \ Prices from £7 5 0 y ' 


of your Tailor’s Bill. 


Having a constant demand for discarded clothes 
we can pay the best prices for them, and have 
been patronised for many years by the best _—— = 
families. Send parcel carriage forward we eu 


| Revolving Gear £2 10 0 extra. 
| CARRIACE PAID TO STATIONS 


Sold In Casks ef 
| IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


assorted sizes or 
Bottles by all 
leading Bo'tlers; 


ant vr— 
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Fruit 
Mills: ot 


“Write for List No. 189a. 





























send cash per return under plain envelope. | A or direct from 

CHILD & CO., 32, Hill Street, BIRMINGHAM. | BOULTON « PAUL, Lis TOTNES, 

Reference: Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Colmore Row, y bt DEVON JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., 

Birmingham. . rs 

: Manuiacturers, NORWICH Ratcliff, London E. 
P nae ‘ ; ¢ > ee Is toc Street tram V .¢ 
Printed by Hupsox & KEarxs, Liwitep, Hatfield Street Works, Stamford Street, S.E., and Published by “Country Lire,” Lime, at 20, Tavistock Street, 5t ud, V 
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